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34th y ear of service to world aviation 


1950 ushers in the 34th year of continu- 
ous, specialized service by BQ to the Aviation 
Industry of the World. During this 
period there have been unceasing development 
and improvement of B*3 spark plugs 
and accessories to match the needs of a 
growing and changing industry. This rich 
background of experience is the foundation of 
the reputation for dependability enjoyed 
by BQ products throughout the World. 


NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 




A handy guide to 

Alloy Steels 

for aircraft 
applications 


l Here for ready reference are listed 
Pthe various grades of U-S-S Carilloy 
constructional alloy steels available for 
use in airframe and aircraft parts. 

The grades shown for each applica- 
tion or part are not necessarily the only 
grades suited for a particular purpose, 
hut are rather those grades most com- 
monly used prior to 1941, together with 
some of the new alloy steels developed 
during the war. 

It is obvious that design, economy, 
lachining facilities, availability of heat 
'eating equipment, and other factors 


will enter into your final selection of the 
alloy grade for your particular purpose. 
To get optimum results from these 
steels, we suggest that you obtain expert 
advice both in selecting and applying 
them. This we are prepared to furnish. 

Our staff of service metallurgists is 
always ready to study individual prob- 
lems and to assist you with practical rec- 
ommendations that you will find ex- 
tremely helpful not only in determining 
what grade of U-S-S Carilloy will do the 
best job for you. but also in showing how 
it can be handled efficiently in your shop. 
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** Chloromonobromomethane 








Whatever you call it, 
it’s 

— and M&ihlS is the place to get it! 

Kidde is prepared, right now, to supply lightweight 
aircraft fire-fighting systems using the improved 
extinguishing agent, C-B. Exhaustive tests by 
Kidde, the USAF and the CAA prove that equip- 
ment already developed by Kidde for methyl 
bromide can be applied with complete success to 
C-B. Aircraft now using Kidde methyl bromide 
systems can change over to C-B without any 
modifications in equipment. 

C-B is a colorless liquid that does not 
decompose while stored. Its freezing 


Walter Kidde 0 Company, Inc. • 118 Main Street, Be 

In Canada: Walter Kidde 8 Company ot Canada, Ltd., 



point is -123°F. Pressurized with 400 p.s.i. 
of nitrogen at 70°F., C-B is released to the area 
protected in two seconds or less. 

Kidde studies show that C-B is at least equal to 
methyl bromide in extinguishing ability, and is 
considerably less corrosive. Competent authorities 
report considerably lower toxicity. 

For a fuller summary of Kidde work on C-B, write 
for a copy of "Research in Aircraft Fire Protection.” 


I, N. J. 
I, P. Q. 




Titeflex 


has the correct 


Ignition Shielding 



complete assemblies or component 
parts — call on T1TEFLEX for ex- 
perienced help. 


Titeflex, Inc. 

SIO frelinghuyien Ave., Newark 5. H. J. 
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NEWS SIDELIGHTS 



Crop Dusting Accidents 

Of four helicopter accidents in 1948 
involving serious injury or death (two 
fatal), all resulted from persons walking 
into the tail rotors while the craft were 
idling on the ground. There were 11 
other crop control helicopter accidents. 

Survey of crop dusting accidents from 
1942 through 1948, made by Ben Ash- 
mead, CAB accident analyst, shows a 
total of 727 accidents, with 23% fatal 
or causing serious injury. 

Of fatal accidents 52% resulted from 
stalls, while collisions were the second 
most numerous type of fatal. Only one 
1948 accident was attributed to an 
airframe failure. 

Comparison of the 23% fatal or 
serious injury accidents in crop control 
with the general average for non-air 
carrier accidents (14%) shows that the 
low-flying crop dusting operation is 
nearly twice as dangerous as normal 
flying, with the types of aircraft gener- 
ally in use. 

Studies by CAA and by individual 
manufacturers on the need for special 
type aircraft for agricultural crop con- 
trol point up requirements for air 
vehicles which can fly slower safely, and 
for stall-warning devices such as have 
been made mandatory in some states for 
crop control flying. 

What Slash Means to Navy 

Aviation reductions in 1951 Navy 
budget will result in the following cur- 
tailments in operational ships and air- 
craft, John Floberg, assistant secretary 
of the navy for air told the National 
Security Industrial Security Assn, last 

• Large carriers, reduced from 8 to 6. 

• Small carriers, from 11 to 8. 

• Carrier air groups, from 14 to 9. 

• Patrol squadrons from 30 to 20 

• Marine air squardrons from 16 to 12. 

The five carriers inactivated will be 

added to the reserve fleet. Five cruisers 
which are also being withdrawn from 
service under the curtailment leave a 
total of 13 active cruisers and 14 car- 


McCarran vs. McKellar 

Sen. Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) is on 
the warpath against the Air Force for 
locating its $l-billion Air Engineering 
Development Center in Tennessee in- 
stead of a southern Nevada area sur- 
veyed as a possible site. He had a con- 
ference on the matter with Air Secre- 


Favor Randolph Field 

Rep. Paul Kilday (D., Tex.) says 
he has assurance from Air Force 
Secretary Symington that the Air 
Force’s proposed air academy, 
when and if it is authorized, will 
be located at Randolph Field, 
Tex. However, Air Force states 
that it has made no definite de- 
cision on location and is con- 
scientiously surveying all sites 
(totaling 195 in 34 states) recom- 
mended to them. Congressmen 
and chambers of commerce feel 
the Air Force is strategizing to get 
their support for the legislation 
authorizing the academy by hold- 
ing out the possibility that it may 
go to their locality. 


tary Stuart Symington in the Senate 
Armed Services Committee last week. 
Sen. Kenneth McKellar (D., Tenn.) was 
on hand to look after his state’s inter- 
ests. Although construction of the cen- 
ter is already underway, McCarran told 
Aviation Week after the session that 
the Tennessee decision “is not final, as 
for as I am concerned.” McCarran 
sailed for Europe last fall with high 
optimism that the center would go to 
Nevada. After he landed on the other 
side of the Atlantic, USAF announced 
selection of the Tennessee site. Some 
irate Nevada constitutents are now com- 
plaining that if their senior Senator had 
stayed home, instead of romping in 
Europe, Nevada would have a fat new 
Air Force installation ultimately valued 
at $1 billion. 

Prototype Development 

Department of Defense will urge a 
government-financed program to de- 
velop new commercial aircraft as vital to 
national defense in its coming report to 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, according to word 
passed on to senators. 

This will make unanimous among 
government aviation agencies, the air- 
craft and air transport industries the 
feeling that action should be taken to 
promote the development of advanced 
commercial planes. But numerous con- 
troversies over how the program should 
be administered remain to be compro- 
mised and solved. 

Meanwhile, Assn, of American Rail- 
roads is set to launch a campaign against 


the program as “government subsidiza- 
tion upon government subsidization” 
for the airlines. Sen. John Williams 
(R., Del.), unwavering opponent of 
indirect government assistance to air- 
lines through equipment financing, will 
make an all-out attempt to scuttle 
prototype legislation in Congress. He 
was named last week to the Senate 
Commerce Committee. 

Rescue Emblem 

Igor Sikorsky has long been proud 
of the lives that his helicopters have 
saved, and that his development is a 
machine of mercy and peace rather than 
one of destruction of life. 

Now Sikorsky Aircraft division of 
United Aircraft Corp. is going to do 
something tangible about this by issuing 
“rescue pins" and certificates to pilots 
who accomplish life-saving missions 
with Sikorsky helicopters, and to the 
persons who have been rescued. 

The pin will bear the familiar winged 
S insignia used on Sikorsky fixed-wing 
and helicopter craft for many years, 
with the word “Rescue,” and the ac- 
companying certificate will state the 
basis for the award. 

Airmail Hike 

The President is expected to recom- 
mend a hike in the six-cents-an-ounce 
airmail postage rate in the near future. 
He served notice in his budget message 
that he would propose legislation rais- 
ing mail rates to increase postal revenues 
by over $400 million annually and par- 
tially write off the Post Office Depart- 
ment's mounting deficit, estimated at 
over $543 million for this fiscal year. 

NAC Planning Again 

National Air Council’s seven-point 
“long-range program of promotional 
and educational activity” announced 
recently makes imposing reading, but 
basic questions of “how” have not yet 
been settled. 

One of the most interesting points of 
the program states NAC will “act in a 
liaison capacity between government 
boards and industry, especially on such 
problems as mobilization requirements 
and personnel training.” This is a field 
in which Air Force and Navy have been 
very active. NAC was vague in elaborat- 
ing just what it intended to do in this 
respect and indicated that this plank, 
as well as others in its program, is still 
in the discussion stage. 
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AVIATION CALENDAR 


Jan. 23— IAS annual Honors Night dinnc 
Hotel Astor. New York. N. Y. 

Jail. 23-26— IAS 18th annual meeting, led 


Jon. 24-Ninth session, ICAO Council 

Jan. 30-Fcb. 3-Winter general meeting. 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, Hotel Statler, New York City. 

Feb. 9-10— Symposium, sponsored bv the 
Eastern region of the Institute of Navi- 
gation. Department of Commerce 
torium, Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 18-26-National Sportsmen's 
Crand Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 3— Spring meeting, American 
Society for Testing Materials, Hotel Wil- 
liam Penn, Pittsburgh. 

Mar. 1-2— Louisiana Aviation Conferer 
Wasliington-Yourec Hotel, Shrevepi 
La. Harold J. Bryant. Shreveport Ch; 
ber of Commerce, chairman. 

Mar. 6-8-Sixth annual Fourth Region non- 
schcduled operators meeting and second 
annual Agricultural Aviation Conferee 
Hotel Texas. Fort Worth. 

Mar. 6-9— 47th annual meeting, Amerii 
Road Builders' Assn.. Netherlands PI 
Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Mar. 6-9-Annual convention, Institute 
Radio Engineers, Hotel Commodore, 
New York City. 

Mar. 24— Fifth annual flight propulsion 
meeting, sponsored by the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences. Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland. 

Mar. 28-31— National Plastics Exposition, 
sponsored by Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry'. Navy Pier. Chicago. 

Mar. 30-31— Sixth annual helicopter forum, 
sponsored by the American Helicopter 
Society and the Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences. Ben Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

Apr. 4-6— Engineering and Maintenance 
conference. Air Transport Assn., Hotel 
Continental. Kansas City. 

Apr. 4-8— National Production Exposition, 
sponsored bv the Chicago Technical So- 
cieties Council, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Apr. 16-20— Annual business meeting. Amer- 

Housc Hotel. Columbus, Ohio. 

Apr. 17-19-1930 aeronautic meeting. So- 
cietv of Automotive Engineers. Hotel 
Statler. New York City. 

May 5-6— Midwestern conference on fluid 
dynamics and the national meeting of the 
American Physical Societv. fluid dynam- 
ics division,' University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

June 10-13— National Aeronautics Assn., an- 
nual convention, Hotel Statler. St. Louis. 
Mo. 

June 26-30— 53rd annual meeting, America 
Society for Testing Materials, ninth c 
hibit of testing apparatus and related 
equipment, Chalfontc-Haddon Hall, 
lan tic City, N. J. 

PICTURE CREDITS 
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Write for catalog today. 
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NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 

TEMCO (Texas Engineering and 
Mfg. Co.) has offered to put 5500,000 
into getting the bankrupt Luscombe 
Airplane Corp. back into business. 
Under a reorganization plan, TEMCO 
would get a mortgage on all Luscombe 
assets and take over operation of the 
plant at Garland, Tex. Luscombe’s 
liabilities have been listed at $667,- 
877.95. It's the second attempt to re- 
organize the company, but the first 
with an actual plan. A previous attempt 
was contingent on receiving an RFC 
loan, which was refused. 

Dr. Albert VV. Hull, assistant direc- 
tor of the General Electric Research 
Laboratory', has resigned. Also resigned 
at GE: Dr, Gorton R. Fonda, research 
chemist who, with his associates, de- 
veloped the American version of the 
radar screen 14 days after the problem 
had been assigned to GE’s research 
laboratory. 

CAA plans to open a new 10,000- 
mile "express service” communications 
circuit which would link 40 major cities 
now receiving weather forecasts and in- 
formation service. Circuit is scheduled 
to begin operation Mar. 1. 

Backlog of orders for aircraft, engine 
and propeller companies as of Sept. 30, 
1949, totaled $2859 million, with $1852 
million for complete aircraft and parts, 
$732 million for engines and parts, 
$102 million for propellers and parts, 
$173 million for other products and 
services. Total new orders received dur- 
ing third quarter 1949 totaled $437 
million. Net sales during the quarter 
were $459 mililon. 

Adm. Forrest Sherman’s nomination 
as chief of naval operations was approved 
by Senate Armed Services Committee. 
Confirmation by the full Senate seems 
assured for Sherman, who replaced 
Adm. Louis Denfeld in the top Navy 

TWA has asked Civil Aeronautics 
Board permission to install Constella- 
tions on its daily transcontinental coach 
service, replacing DC-4s; install DC-4s 
on its New York-Pittsburgh coach seg- 
ment, replacing Boeing Stratoliners; 
and install DC-4s on its night coach run 
between Kansas City and Los Angeles, 
replacing DC-3s. Constellations, ac- 
cording to TWA, would be equipped 
to carry not less than 70 passengers. 

John V. Sharp, Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. scientists, received the 
Sherman Fairchild award for “outstand- 
ing achievement” in the field of aerial 
photography from the American So- 


ciety of Photogrammetry in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Sharp headed the develop- 
ment of the auto-focus rectifier, a de- 
vice that enlarges prints and auto- 
matically reduces aerial photographs to 
a common scale and level. 

Solar Aircraft Co. has sold its sub- 
sidiary, Hubbard Casket Co., to W. G. 
Hubbard for an undisclosed cash sum. 
Solar continues to manufacture knock- 
down caskets, and operates its wood 
mill in the manufacture of shipping 
boxes and other wood products. 

New York City’s airports, LaGuardia, 
New York International and Newark, 
showed a 19.4 percent increase in do- 
mestic passenger travel during 1949, 
according to the Port of New York 
Authority. Overseas passenger travel 
increased 21.3 percent over the previ- 
ous year, LaGuardia Airport handled 
2,891,1 32 passengers; Newark, 742,836; 
International, 110,091. LaGuardia also 
handled 68,253 nonscheduled passen- 
gers. 

Capital Airlines will buy five Constel- 
lations on an installment plan basis. 
The planes, which will cost $684,000 
each, will be paid for in monthly in- 
stallments over a three-year period. 
Craft were owned by KLM, but turned 
in to Lockheed as the carrier acquired 
newer-model Connies. 

FINANCIAL 

Bcndix Aviation Corp. reported net 
income for fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
1949, of $11,086,781. Sales volume for 
the period was $182,674,462, 12.4 per- 
cent above the previous vear’s total of 
$162,495,665. Backlog' of unfilled 
orders at fiscal year’s end totaled $165 
million, an increase of $3 million from 
the previous year. Net working capital 
was $73,328,670, compared with $69,- 
917,091 a year earlier. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Air service to Argentina resumed 
after a 12-day suspension, caused by a 
strike of airline ground personnel. 
Settlement came after airlines agreed to 
pay from 90 to 110 pesos a month as an 
"emergency” increase, until the matter 
is settled by a 1950 contract, terms of 
which are still pending negotiation. 

Sudair International Airways, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, has applied for 
a scheduled operation between South 
Africa, the East Indies and Australia. 
Carrier hopes to use Constellations. 
Sudair currently operates nonscheduled 
service between Africa and Paris, via 
Palestine, using Vikings. 
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INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

► Final decision is expected soon on proposed joint purchase of Martin 
4-0-4 transports (revision of the 2-0-2 transport first disclosed in Avia- 
tion Week Dec. 19) by TWA and Eastern Airlines. Engineers from 
both airlines are at Baltimore going over specifications. It is expected that 
approximately 65 of the twin-engine planes will be purchased, with 
Eastern buying about 30 and TWA about 35, if the deal is consum- 
mated. The airplane’s speed will be about the same as that of the 2-0-2 
(around 255 mph. true airspeed) and both airlines have agreed to use 
Pratt & Whitney R-2800-CB-16 engines rated at 2400 hp. with water 
injection, eliminating Wright power plants which were considered as an 
alternate. Plane would be a 40-passcngcr craft, with an alternate high 
density version seating 44 passengers. 

► Braniff International Airways is operating in and out of LaPaz, Bolivia, 
using a DC-4 with JATO units, to enable the flight to comply with CAR. 
Gross weight of the plane is based on its takeoff performance with one 
engine out plus JATO. Operational data on the LaPaz flights is being 
watched by other airlines, since use of JATO has not yet been incorpo- 
rated into airline operations in this country. Use of JATO offers attrac- 
tive possible increases in gross weight at certain critical airports. 

► Series of stall-warning indicator vanes (Greene Safe Flight) on the 
leading edge of the XB-49 jet Flying Wing bomber are being used for 
research on stall patterns as well as a preventive measure against inad- 
vertent stalls. With new personal plane production dropping, military 
and commercial plane markets are providing additional outlets for the 
stall warning devices, now standard equipment on the North American 
F-86, Grumman F9F, McDonnell and Chance Vought Navy jets, and 
expected to be used on other planes soon. 

► A three-control Ercoupe soon will be available, first since a few experi- 
mentally built before the war. Sanders Aviation expects it will be spin- 
proof, like the two-control plane, since a three-control Ercoupe developed 
before the war was certificated spinproof as well as the standard Ercoupe. 
Reason for the addition of the rudder pedals control is for training plane 
sales. Sanders will offer a kit for conversion of present two-control planes 
to three-control. Kit probably will sell for $200 or less. 

► First two Navy pilots to fly the Douglas D-558-II Skyrocket at super- 
sonic speeds following first supersonic flights in the plane by Gene May, 
Douglas test pilot, are Comdr. Turner F. Caldwell and Capt. W. V. 
Davis, director and assistant director of flight test at Patuxent Naval Air 
Test Center. Caldwell had set world record of 650 mph., since exceeded, 
in the D-558-1 Skystreak in 1947. 

► McDonnell's No. 2 XF-88 Voodoo penetration fighter (afterburner 
version) is back at St. Louis for repairs after a belly landing at Edwards 
AFB (Muroc) in which plane lost a wheel and suffered damage to belly, 
air intakes and wing. McDonnell has officially terminated its Edwards 
flight test work, and Air Force pilots and ground crew take over on future 
flight work on the two XF-88s. 

► Hughes Aircraft is scheduling flight tests for the XH-17 twin-jet 
helicopter next September, after recently receiving a $490,000 USAF con- 
tract to convert a static test model to a flying craft. Rotor unit, developed 
by GE and first tested at Schenectady, is powered by two GE J-35 turbo- 
jets at the base of the hub. Remainder of design was developed by 
Kellett and purchased by Hughes. 

► New indication of improved reliability of jet engines is the operational 
record just set by the 27th Squadron, First Fighter Group, USAF, in 
North American F-86 Sabres. Squadron has completed 5000 hr. of flight 
in the past year’s operations, including participation in a shooting match 
at Las Vegas which called for flying 216 sorties in 205 hr., without a 
single minor or major accident. 

► De Havilland of Canada is discussing a plan with the RCAF and the 
Canadian flying clubs under which approximately 50 de Havilland two- 
placc tandem trainer Chipmunks, at a cost of approximately $500,000, 
would be made available for the club’s use. Airplane is the same model 
now used by the RAF as its primary trainer. 

► BcIIanca Aircraft Corp. has made some studies on large jet transports, 
and may seek to offer them for consideration in Washington in the 
discussions of transport prototype sponsorship by federal agencies. 


WHO’S WHERE 


Changes 

► New Appointments— Richard L. Johnson 
has been named assistant to the president 
of Glenn L. Martin Co. . . Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp, named Robert E. Reedy man- 
ager of its sales engineering dept. . . Leroy 
A. Critchficld will direct Standard-'l homson 
Corp.’s chemical and metallurgical labora- 
tory in Dayton. 

John H. Shark has been appointed staff 
superintendent-petroleum products for 
United Air Lines. He will supervise nego- 
tiation and purchase of all petroleum prod- 
ucts and facilities used by the airline. . . 
Dcltnan E. Rowe was named senior test di- 
rector in the guided missiles research labora- 
tory of the National Bureau of Standards. 

Carruthers and Fernandez, Inc. has named 
these officers for its new division. Air- 
borne Equipment, Ltd.: Frank C. Fernan- 
dez, president; William R. Carruthers, vice 
president; Frank M. Salisbury; vp-engineer- 
ing; William B. Kitchin, secretary-treas- 
urer. . . William R. Hopkins now heads up 

Airborne Accessories Corp. . . Kcnnametal 
Inc., has named John McVeigh special de- 

into P applications of Kcntanium, new heat 
resistant material, to gas turbines. 

► Resigned— Vernon Crudge, general man- 
ager of British Overseas Airways Corp.'s 
western division, has resigned. BOAC said 
his services will remain available during 1950 
to facilitate carrier’s reorganization plans. 

can Airlines engineering vp Bill Littlewood, 
is resigning effective Jan. 31 to do promo- 
tional work for a new project of Gene 
Goble (Goble Aircraft Specialties)— a fisher- 
men’s resort at Montauk, Long Island. 
Planned to be a fishermen’s paradise, it will, 

► Sales Shifts-Norman I.. Hess is director 
gion. . . J. Russell Watt has been named 



Elections and Honors 

Howard S. Cullman and Joseph M. Byrne, 
Jr., were reelected chairman and vice-chair- 
man respectively of the Port of New York 
Authority at tlic agency's annual meeting. 

Brig. Gen. Donald N. Yates, chief of 
the Air Weather Service of Military Air 
Transport Service, was elected president of 
the American Meteorological Society for a 
two-year term at its recent 30th anniversarv 
meeting in St. Louis. 

Joseph T. Johnson and Edwin White, di- 
rectors of Northwest Airlines, were pre- 

tion of the active parts they played in the 
development of the carrier. 
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...You'll find more and more alert 
airports selling CITIES SERVICE products 


A lop line of petroleum prodi 
services is a big plus for any 
Thai's why you’ll see more an.l 
the famous green an.l while emblems of Oil 
ice proudly displayed at airports in all par 


@ 



•ts of the 


These alert airport managers selected the Cities 
Service line of aviation petroleum products for 
these good reasons. Every product is cheeked and 
reehecked for quality and performance. They are 
backed by extensive and progressive research. And 
all Cities Service products arc marketed and dis- 
tributed by a wide-awake, completely integrated 
oil company that knows the aviation business from 


Keep your eves open for the familiar green and 
nieipal airports alike. Use these famous products — 

Cities Service Aviation Gasolenes 
Cities Service Koolmotor Aero Oil 
Cities Service Cisco Solvent engine cleaner 
Cities Service Trojan Aero Greases and 
Aviation specialty lubricants 


CITIES SERVICE 

AVIATION PRODUCTS 


York • Chicago • In the South: Arkc 


Fuel Oil Co. 
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Factions Open Fight Over Plant Dispersal 


Midwest and West Coast groups square off 
in battle for congressional support. 


Principal military aircraft manufac- 
turers, the USAF and the Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics arc caught in the middle 
of a politics-saturated sectional tug-of- 
war over present and future locations of 
aviation installations and plants. 

Tugging on the two sides are: 

• Mid-Continent Industrial Council 
with a membership of business and civic 
leaders of Texas, Oklahoma. Kansas. 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri and Arkansas. 

• All-Amcrica Defense Assn, which 
originated in the Pacific Northwest, but 
now has active support from the Pacific 
Coast states, the Rocky Mountain area, 
the Great Lakes region and New Eng- 
land states. 

The Mid-Continent group contends 
that national interest "dictates” that key 
industrial plants and military installa- 
tion be "dispersed" inland with the rest 
of the nation serving principally as a 
fortifying land mass. With headquar- 
ters in Kansas City, the council has 
campaigned at long range for its “one- 


plank” platform with brochures and 
pamphlets sent to Washington, but has 
not, at least openly, had much personal 
representation in Washington. 

► Administration In?— Some quarters, 
however, claim that it is “in” with the 
Truman Administration and credit it, in 
part, with causme a relocation in Boeing 
B-47 bomber production from Seattle 
to Wichita, moving of the Chance- 
Vought plant from Bridgeport, Conn., 
to Texas, and other shifts. 

All America Defense Assn, was 
sparked by Seattle interests as a protest 
against the Wichita location of B-47 
production and USAF's refusal to sit- 
uate the $1 -billion Air Engineering De- 
velopment Center in eastern Washing- 
ton because of “strategic vulnerability.” 

► Civilian Consultation— With consid- 
erable fanfare, AADA is calling for 
“adequate defense” for Alaska, for the 
west, north and cast perimeter areas of 
the continent, and for greater civilian 
participation in Department of Defense 
decisions. It is attacking “unilateral 


military decisions” and pushing for in- 
creased armed service consultation with 

leaders. These two planks coincide with 
the self-serving objective of AADA: To 
hold industries and acquire new mili- 
tary business and installations for the 
areas it represents. 

AADA's public kick-off meeting in 
Washington last week drew an audi- 
ence of 1000 to hear as speakers: Sen. 
Warren Magnuson (D„ Wash.); A. L. 
Mayes, president. International Assn, of 
Machinists; Rep. Harry' Sheppard (D., 
Calif.); Gov. Ernest Crucning of 
Alaska; Wallace Bennett, Salt Lake City 
businessman and chairman of the board 
of National Assn, of Manufacturers. 
Numerous other legislators attended, in- 
cluding Sen. Wayne Morse (R., Ore.); 
Sen. Homer Ferguson (R., Mich.); Sen. 
Arthur Watkins (R., Utah); Sen. Harrv 
Cain (R., Wash.). 

► Not Contributing— Aircraft Industries 
Assn, reports that its members have not. 
and will not, contribute to the financial 
support of either organization and that 
it “wants to keep out of the sectional 
fighting.” But its repercussions are al- 
ready being felt by the industry. 

On the side of the Mid-Continent 
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Council is the fact that two large mod- 
ern World War II-built aircraft plants 
in its area at Tulsa and Omaha, are not 
being used except for storage of tools 
and parts. 

► Rumors Flying— Among typical un- 
confirmed rumors which were flying in 
Washington last week about plant re- 
locations were these four: 

• That Lockheed would move part of 
its production to the Tulsa plant, which 
Douglas had occupied during World 
War II. 

• That the Lockheed move would not 
be to Tulsa but to the Omaha plant 
occupied by Glenn L. Martin Co. in 
World War II. 

• That Lockheed would not move to 
Omaha but would remain on the West 
Coast. This last rumor is confirmed by 
a company statement. 

• That production of the new eight-jet 
Boeing intercontinental XB-52 might 
be moved to Ft. Worth to follow the 
Convair B-36 down the production line 
when the B-36 became obsolete and its 
production was cut off. 

It is understood that Boeing would 
like to build the XB-52 in quantity at 
Seattle, where the prototypes are now 
under construction, and where the 
slackening of B-50 and Stratocruiser 
production schedules will open up pro- 
duction capacity which was not avail- 
able at the time the B-47 production 
was scheduled at Wichita (Aviation 
Week, Jan. 16). 

► Stated Policy— Air Force and Navy 
BuAer officials take refuge in the Ad- 
ministration’s stated policy: No area 
is considered “to be less secure for de- 
fense production than other areas” but 
capacity within each area must be dis- 

Department of Defense disclaims any 
plan to shift military business inland, 
as advocated by the Mid-Continent In- 
dustrial Council and sarcastically re- 
ferred to as "the ostrich approach to 
defense” by AADA. USAF explains 
that the shift in heavy-bomber produc- 
tion from Seattle and the switch in the 
Air Engineering Development Center 
were influenced by an over-concentra- 
tion of vital establishments in a small 
area in Washington state. National Se- 
curity Resources Board, however, is 
continuing its study of “measures which 
must be taken to protect American in- 
dustry and the general public to the 
maximum in the event of an emer- 

► Political Maneuvers— Air Force and 
BuAer, nevertheless can count on politi- 
cal maneuvering in opposite directions 
by AADA and Mid-Continent advocates 
in Congress this session, and both are 
apprehensive of the threatened “inter- 
ference." 

There are these developments: 

• Magnuson has already mobilized some 

14 


200 congressmen to promote AADA ob- 
jectives through legislation, appropria- 
tions, and political pressure. A counter- 
movement of inland area congressmen 
is getting underway. 

• Morse has successfully promoted a 
“thorough investigation” of Alaska and 
Pacific Coast defenses by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, of which 
he is a member. It will get underway in 
a few weeks, and points to an accelera- 
tion in the program for defense from 
Pacific attack. The threatened Com- 
munist move, unopposed, into Formosa 
has augmented widespread fears on this 
score in the West. 

Sen. William Knowland’s (R., Calif.) 
observation on the Senate floor typified 
the general sentiment: “If Formosa gets 
into unfriendly hands, our Japan- 
Okinawa-Philippine defense is pierced 
and the Pacific Coast may have to be- 
come our first line of defense. . . . Al- 
ready there are those in Washington who 
advocate moving some of our large in- 
dustries out of the states of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California. If we are 
to make the Pacific Coast our outpost 
line, this is understandable.” 

The political election this year figures 
strongly in the picture, democratic 
politicos are concerned over possible de- 
velopment of anti-Administration senti- 
ment on the Pacific Coast, particularly 
in Washington state where Magnuson 
is up for re-election. Morse is up for 
re-election, and Bennett, who was a key- 
noter at the AADA kick-off, is the likely 
Republican Senate candidate in Utah’. 
Both AADA and Mid-Continent Indus- 
trial Council will furnish popular re- 
gional campaign issues. 

► After November— There is specula- 
tion that both movements may fizzle 
out after the November contest— like a 
program put forward bv Sen. Pat Mc- 
Carran (D., Nev.) during his 1944 cam- 
paign. He campaigned to keep all East- 
ern war plants on ice until all Western 
plants had been sold in order to achieve 
a balanced East-West economy. East- 
erners thundered against it in the cam- 
paign and Westerners thundered for it. 
But afterwards both sides let it die. 

PAA Offers $582 
Holy Year Package 

Pan American Airways will offer a 
two-week Holy Year all-expense tour for 
$582, using leading travel agencies and 
other carriers to provide service to 
Rome, Nice, Paris and London. 

The tour plan, which expires on Mar. 
16, has nothing to do with PAA’s agree- 
ment with Felix Roma, according to 
Willis G. Lipscomb, vice president- 
traffic and sales. 

Pan American will provide service 
from New York to European gateways 


and return. European carriers will trans- 
port the tourists to the other cities. PAA 
is also offering a 1 5-day trip, including 
London, Paris, Milan and Florence, for 
$628. 

Hap Arnold 

Air Force’s first five-star 

general dies of heart 

attack in California. 

By Alexander McSurely 

An era in military aviation closed 
last week when General of the Air 
Force Henry Harley Arnold, 63, died 
(Jan. 15) at his home at Sonoma, Calif. 

“Hap” Arnold retired in 1946 after 
he had commanded the greatest air 
force the world has ever known, which 
reached a peak of nearly 2,500,000 men, 
and 70,000 planes in World War II. 
Probably never again, due to develop- 
ment of atomic and hydrogen bombs 
and long-range rocket missiles, will 
piloted aircraft play such an important 
role numerically in war. 

► Early Bird— Gen. Arnold began his 
aviation career in 1911 as one of five 
early Signal Corps officers who learned 
to fly with the Wright Brothers. 
Actually his flight instructor was A. L. 
Welch, a civilian pilot at the Wright 
Flying School at Dayton. But like most 
of the early Wright students, Gen. 
Arnold had a rudimentary ground school 
training and checkout flights from the 
brothers themselves. (Of the other of- 
ficers, only two, Brig. Gen. Thomas 
Dewitt Milling, Washington, who ac- 
companied Gen. Arnold to Dayton, and 
Brig. Gen. Frank Lahm, Cleveland, who 
preceded them, now live.) 

Beginning with such early exploits 
as a new altitude record of 4167 ft. and 
winning the first Mackay trophy for 
a 20-mi. cross-country reconnaissance 
flight from College Park, Md., to Ft. 
Myer, Va., and return, Gen. Arnold had 
a long eventful record in aviation. In 
World War I he was executive officer 
and then assistant director of the Signal 
Corps office of military aeronautics. 

► Air Power Apostle— A campaigner for 
air power in the middle 1920s, he re- 
ceived a reprimand from his superiors 
for supporting proposal of an autono- 

For commanding a flight of 10 Martin 
B-10 bombers to Alaska, an 18,000-mi. 
flight to prove long-range-bombing 
theories, he won the Mackay trophy a 
second time in 1934. 

► Succeeded Westover— By 193S he had 
attained the rank of brigadier general 
and post of assistant chief of the Army 
Air Corps, heading the Air Corps after 
his predecessor, Maj. Gen. Oscar West- 
over was killed in a plane crash. 
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Publicity-minded expansionist Arnold 
sponsored an aggressive public relations 
campaign about the Air Corps having 
“the world’s finest” planes and pilots, 
overlooking the puny size of his pre- 
war 2000-plane Air Corps. A massed 
plane demonstration at Wright Field in 
Aug. 1939, brought in a scant 100 
planes for the show. But shows like 
this and Air Corps publicity on a lavish 
scale brought public awareness of air 
power's potential. 

► Congress Prepared— They helped pre- 
pare Congress for appropriations neces- 
sary to finance the huge World War II 
Army Air Forces, which Arnold as 
deputy chief of staff for air helped plan 
and then returned to build with a driv- 
ing insistence on urgency. 

His responsibilities increased with 
the growth of his organization and he 
rose in rank from major general to licu- 


Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
withdrawn its all-out support for the 
twin-row, funnel-shaped slope line light- 
ing system which was designated last 
year as the U. S. standard for high- 
intensity approach lights at both civil 
and military airports. 

The move was made when CAA Ad- 
ministrator Delos W. Rcntzcl met with 
the Munitions Board’s Anny-Navy-civil 
Subcommittee on Visual Aids to Air 
Navigation. He said studies had shown 
that terrain problems made the slope 
line configuration impractical for at 
least half of the airports considered for 
the new high-intensity lighting systems. 
► ALPA Wins— Ren tzel’s action repre- 
sented a victory for the Air Line Pilots 
Assn., which has strongly opposed the 


tenant general, then to become the first 
four-star general who wore wings, and 
finally the first five-star airman general 
of the army. 

► Adviser to Roosevelt— An aviation ad- 
visor to President Roosevelt, he ac- 
companied him to the important big 
ower conferences at Casablanca, Te- 
cran and Yalta. 

As a writer he is best known for two 
books, his recent autobiography, 
"Global Mission," and a pre-war vol- 
ume “This Flying Game," which he 
and Lt. Gen. Ira Eakcr wrote in col- 
laboration. 

He suffered his first heart attack in 
1944, but remained in active service for 
two years, before retirement. Recurring 
heart attacks preceded the one which 
caused his death. His body was flown to 
Washington for military funeral at Ar- 
lington Cemetery. 


twin-row slope line configuration. ALPA 
favors a single row of bar lights (the 
same as those used in the slope line) but 
set horizontal to the runway along a line 
leading to the center of the runway. 

The V-shaped slope line configura- 
tion-developed by CAA engineers— is 
now in use at Areata, Calif., Indian- 
apolis and New York International 
(idlewild) Airport. Similar systems arc 
slated to be operating at Los Angeles 
and Washington National Airport by 
the middle or February. 

► Plans Changed— Because of terrain 
problems, obstructions, water or diffi- 
culties in obtaining land casements, 
CAA has been unable to install the 
three-dimensional slope line configura- 
tion at Boston, Chicago, Newark or 


LaGuardia Field. A single line of slope 
line bar units mounted horizontally on 
the left side of the runway is slated for 
installation at the latter three points by 
early spring, replacing existing neon 
lights. The left-side, single-line arrange- 
ment meets military requirements for a 
clear approach lane. 

Rentzel denied that CAA’s request 
for abandonment of the twin-row slope 
line configuration standard represents a 
major switch in his agency’s thinking on 
high-intensity approach lights. He told 
Aviation Week that his latest recom- 
mendations to the Munitions Board's 
subcommittee were made in the hope 
of reaching a quicker agreement on in- 
ternational standards and getting all in- 
terested parties, including ALPA and 
the Air Force, together on a domestic 
program. 

When the slope line was adopted as 
a standard last year, determination of 
the proper light assembly was of prime 
importance, and the configuration for 
installing the lights was secondary, 
Rentzel continued. He pointed out 
that when the slope line was adopted 
by the Munitions Board it was pro- 
vided that “any exceptions to this stand- 
ard (configuration) necessitated by con- 
ditions of local terrain shall utilize slope 
line fixtures." 

► Wastage Denied— “We haven’t 

bought any equipment we can’t use,” 
Rentzel emphasized. “Abandonment of 
the slope line configuration standard 
won’t mean any delay in the high- 
intensity light installation program.” 

Turning to charges that slope line 
installation costs are far exceeding esti- 
mates, CAA officials said that $105,000 
was the budget cost for the average 
project (although CAA engineers origi- 
nally had cited a much lower figure). 
The agency now places the cost of the 
Washington installation at about $112,- 
000, Los Angeles $79,000 and Idlewild 
$72,000. However, the Port of New 
York Authority has shouldered the 
heavy cost of building piers for the 
slope line system at Idlewild. 

► Union Arguments— ALPA has kept 
up a running fire against the slope line 
during the past year. The union ac- 
cused CAA of conducting comparative 
tests at Areata which favored the slope 
line arrangement from the start. It 
added that when pilots of fast four- 
engine equipment make their approach 
in poor visibility there is no time to 
determine whether the break-out is over 
the left or right-hand row of the slope 

Besides, ALPA declares, the single- 
row, center-line system it advocates is 
considerably less expensive to install 
and maintain, requiring only 440 lights 
and 34 fixtures mounting locations, 
compared with around 6S8 lights and 
58 mounting locations for the slope 
line. With its fewer mounting loca- 



HOW SLOPE LINE LOOKS for proper approach-which ALPA says CAA didn’t make. 


CAA W ithdraws Slope Line Support 

Study shows terrain problems make it impractical to 
use approach system at half the airports considered. 
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requires a minimum of land acquisition, 
an important factor because of the in- 
creasing difficulty encountered in con- 
demning ground, smoke stacks, trees, 
water and radio towers. ALPA states. 

► ICAO Action— During a meeting in 
Montreal late last year, the Aerodromes, 
Air Routes and Ground Aids Division 
of the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization examined three approach 
light systems and recommended them 
all as being satisfactory. The U.S. 
sponsored the slope line. The French 
backed a single-row system of lights 
parallel to, but offset 100 ft. to the left 
of, the extended runway center line 
and having three crossbars. 

Great Britain favored the Calvert 
crossbar system, consisting of a line of 
lights on the extended center line of the 
runway, together with additional lines 
of lights arranged symmetrically and at 
right angles to the center line as hori- 
zon bars. The bars decrease in width 
towards the runway threshold to pro- 
vide glide path guidance to the point 
of touchdown. 

► Idle-wild Setup— 1'lie recently acti- 
vated slope line at New York Interna- 
tional Airport gave many airline pilots 
their first experience with the three- 
dimensional slope line system. Sixty 
individual light assemblies are used in 
Idlcwild’s double-row system, each 
assembly forming a 45-degrce angle 
with the ground. 

Linear spacing between the fixtures 
is 100 ft. Individual lamps in the sys- 
tem are rated at 250 watts and provide 
85,000 candlepower at maximum 
brightness setting. Ten white sealed- 
beam lamps arc placed along the 14-ft. 
length of each bar fixture. 

Five levels of intensity, controllable 
from the tower, are available. Lowest 
level is adequate for normal clear- 
weather night approaches. Higher levels 
are used for decreased visibilities. Max- 
imum brilliance is reserved for daytime 
approaches in poor visibility when high 
background brightness tends to reduce 
effectiveness of the lights. 

► Continuous Lines— When the plane is 
properly aligned on the ILS during an 
approach, the two rows of lights seem 
to form continuous lines. The pro- 
jected point of contact of the slope line 
system coincides with that of the ILS. 

Deviation from the proper approach 
path cither horizontally or vertically is 
indicated bv the manner m which the 
rows break up in echelons. In case of 
deviation to the left, each bar will 
“lean'’ toward the right— in effect point- 
ing the direction toward the correct 
path. 

Right deviation will produce an op- 
posite effect. When the plane is below 
the proper path, the bars appear to 
point upward, and the reverse is true 
when the aircraft is above the path. 



WI ITMAN and Continental trophy. 


Wittman Repeats, 

Sets Miami Record 

Sylvester (Steve) Wittman. Oshkosh, 
Wis., former school teacher, fixed-base 
operator and airplane designer, won the 
Continental Motors Trophy midget 
plane races at Miami for the second 
successive year. 

The veteran race pilot pushed his 
little yellow home-made racer, “Bonzo," 
to a 185.4 mph. average over the 20-mi. 
final race for a new high speed at 
Miami, well ahead of his competition. 
Keith Sorenson of La Crcsccnta, Calif., 
in a green Cosmic Wind racer was 
second with a 182.044 mph. average; 
Bob Downes', Whittier. Calif., was 
third with 181.354. 

► Cut Pylon— Wittman was disqualified 
for the prize monev for his first pre- 
liminary heat in which he cut a pylon, 
but was permitted to continue in com- 
petition. and won a total of $2250 in- 
cluding the $1800 finals first prize. 

Rodney Jocelyn. Langhorne. Pa., war- 
time RAF fighter pilot won the inter- 
national acrobatic championship, in a 
Great Lakes biplane with 160 hp. Kin- 
ncr engine against a competitive field 
which included Beverley Howard, 
Charleston, S. C., defending champion, 
and Betty Skelton, last year’s women’s 
champion. This year the competition, 
sponsored bv Gulf Oil, was thrown 
open to both men and women flyers. 

► Crash Landing— Spectators watched a 
National Guard F-80 jet fighter crash 
land, after it had lost a right elevator 
when struck by the wing tip of another 
F-80 flying in tight acrobatic forma- 
tion with it on a gustv dav. Lt. Col. 
Bill Dchavilland, leader of the four- 
plane “Rocket” formation and pilot of 
the damaged plane, continued in a 
straight-on approach, touched down at 
about ISO mph. in a field near the 
airport, plowed through fences and 


came to rest near a herd of cows, with 
the plane washed out, but the pilot 
not seriously injured. 

Highlight of the exhibition flying 
was the demonstration of the French 
Fouga Cyclone, first jet lightplane, 
powered with a 100-lb. jet engine de- 
veloping approximately 200 hp. The 
one-place craft, with long tapered sail- 
plane wings, is capable of soaring with 
the engine cut off. Plane piloted by 
Fred Nicole of Paris, is credited with 
190 mph. speed in level flight. 

IAS to Make Awards 
At Honors Dinner 

Boeing staff engineer George S. 
Schairer will receive the Sylvanus Albert 
Reed award, for analytical and experi- 
mental work contributing to design and 
development of large swept-wing high- 
speed aircraft, at the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences’ 1950 Honors 
Night dinner, at the Hotel Astor in 
New York City. 

The Institute’s 18th annual meeting, 
from Jan. 23 to Jan. 26, will open with 
the Honors Night dinner tonight at 
which Walter Lippman will be the prin- 
cipal speaker. Other awards: 

• Robert M. Losey award, to William 
Lewis, U. S. Weather Bureau meteorolo- 
gist, whose research provided quantita- 
tive information on meteorological con- 
ditions conducive to the formation of 
ice on airplanes, enabling design of 
airplane ice prevention equipment by 
rational methods. 

• The Lawrence Sperry award, to A. H. 
Flax, Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, 
for significant additions to methods 
available for determining dynamic be- 
havior of airplanes, helicopters and 
missiles. 

• The John Jeffries award, to Arnold D. 
Tuttle, United Air Lines medical di- 
rector, for outstanding contributions to 
the advancement of aeronautics through 
medical research. 

IAS will award a special certificate to 
Jerome I.edercr, director of the Flight 
Safety Foundation, for outstanding con- 
tributions in engineering for flight safety 
and for untiring efforts to encourage re- 
search in this field. 

Daily sessions will cover the follow- 

• Jan. 23— Rotating wing aircraft; in- 
struments; aerodynamics. 

• Jan. 24— Aerodynamics; aeroelasticitv. 
Luncheon speaker. Rear Adm. C. M. 
Bolster, chief of research and develop- 
ment, Bureau of Aeronautics. 

• Jan. 25— Meteorology; structures; air- 
craft design; air transport. Luncheon 
speaker. Maj. Gen. Donald L. Putt, di- 
rector of Research and Development 
Office. USAF. 

• Jan. 26— Symposium on jet installa- 
tion design problems. 
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70-Group AF 
Outlook Dim 

Prospects for another congres- 
sional fight with President Tru- 
man on the 70-group Air Force 
issue last week had dimmed to a 
near blackout. 

After a week’s session with de- 
fense leaders on the Truman 48- 
group program as outlined in the 
1951 fiscal year military budget 
(Aviation Week, Jan. 16) Rep. 
George Mahon (D., Tex.) one of 
the strongest 70-group advocates 
on Capitol Hill, and chairman of 
the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on the Armed Services 
admitted the Truman political 
tactic of impounding last year's 
extra USAF funds was a tough 
one to beat. 

He told Aviation Week: 

“Within the framework of its 
$13.5 billion ceiling, the Presi- 
dent’s military budget is good. Of 
course, we regret that he did not 
go stronger with regard to Air 
Force funds. 

“But, in view of fact that funds 
appropriated last year to imple- 
ment a 70-group program have not 
been expended and Congress does 
not have the power to control this 
aspect, I doubt that there will be 
any serious controversy over the 
matter this year. We have made 
clear our position of overwhelm- 
ing support for the 70-group pro- 
gram. But we have to be practical 
and face facts." 


NACA Report 

Practical supersonic 
military planes now in 
reach of every nation. 

In planning its future air force, the 
U. S. will have to reckon with the cer- 
tainty that any nation willing to make 
the effort can build supersonic military 
aircraft. Dr. Jerome Hunsaker, chair- 
man of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics, stated last week in 
the agency’s annual report to Congress. 

Pointing out that both USAF and 
Navy are making “great efforts in fos- 
tering the design of operational tran- 
sonic and supersonic aircraft,” the 
NACA chairman intimated that the ex- 
perimental supersonic flights already 
made have clearly indicated that the 
fundamental aerodynamic problems of 
supersonic flight are now solved. 

Significance of the Hunsaker state- 


ment is in its indication that the classic 
conflict between airframe and engine de- 
signers has again swung in favor of the 
airframe makers and that the engine de- 
signers who were in the lead until re- 
cently, now have to hurry to catch up. 
Whereas the turbojet engine gave 
designers far greater power than they 
had had previously, “the challenge is 

sary that means be found to provide im- 
proved propulsive systems for aircraft 
being designed for transonic and super- 
sonic flight.” 

► Aerodynamics— U nconvcntional super- 
sonic configurations have placed in- 
creased emphasis on low-speed charac- 
teristics of high-speed forms. NACA 
studies show that leading edge slats, 
droop noses and trailing edge flaps offer 
practical solutions to the problem of 
low-speed stability of swept-wing and 
delta-wing plaiiforms. The use of cam- 
ber and twist in swept wings also shows 
promise of improving low-speed sta- 
bility. 

Boundary layer control studies still 
exhibit conflicting results with no clear 
line of advantage yet isolated. Investi- 
gations of leading edge and mid-chord 
suction slots designed to improve the 
low-speed stability of very thin wings 
fails to show important advantages. 
However, the use of suction on the aft 
portion of thick wings, such as arc used 
near the root of long-range bombers, 
promises substantial reductions in drag 
and consequent range increases. 

► Stability and Control— Unconventional 
form of high-speed aircraft has aggra- 
vated the stability and control problem. 
Extensive research on dowmvash behind 
various swept wings to determine the 
best tail location showed that the down- 
wash centerline is considerably lower for 
swept wings than for sweptforward 
wings, indicating the desirability of a 
low tail position for swcptback wings. 

For supersonic speed, design studies 
indicate that thin sharp-edged wings 
without swccpback would have better 
pcformance than other wing arrange- 

Stability of delta-wing models having 
various aspect ratios, airfoil sections and 
vertical fin arrangements have been in- 
vestigated at the Langley Laboratory. It 
was found that the wing thickness has 
an appreciable effect on stability but 
the arrangement of the vertical fin is 
still indicated as the most important 
lateral and directional stability factor. 

Investigations of the plug aileron for 
use with fullspan flaps indicates an in- 
creasing field of usefulness for this de- 
vice in high speed aircraft. 

(A more detailed report on NACA 
technical activities during the year will 
be carried in the Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing section of an early issue of Aviation 
Week.) 



Aeroproducts Names 
Pearce Sales Chief 


Appointment of Guilford C. (Gad) 
Pearce as general sales manager of 
Aeroproducts division, General Motors 
Corp. at Dayton, effective Feb. 1, is 
announced by Max M. Monroe, Aero- 
products general manager. 

Pearce has been Washington repre- 
sentative of Allison division. General 
Motors Corp. for the past four and one- 
half years, and recently has been con- 
ducting the programming and develop- 
ment liaison work with the Nary on 
the Allison T-40 turboprop engine, and 
similar work with the USAF on J-33 
and J-35 turbojets. 

He served as Mediterranean manager 
and sendee representative for Allison 
during World War II, working with 
the Italian, French, Turkish, and 
Egyptian Air Forces as well as with the 
US'AF. 

A former USAF pilot, Pearce was as- 
sociated with various airlines in Chi- 
cago, after attending Wabash College 
and Butler University. He has been 
with Allison for the last 10 years. 

At Aeroproducts Pearce’s first assign- 
ments will be to direct a sales program 
for the division's single and dual rota- 
tion propellers designed for several 
forthcoming turboprop engines, and 
new programs on actuators and engine 
controls. 


Munitions Board List 

Munitions Board has issued a new 
revised index of military purchasing of- 
fices as a guide to selling to the armed 
services. 

Copies of the index may be obtained 
from Central Military Procurement In- 
formation Office, Munitions Board, De- 
partment of Defense, Pentagon Bldg., 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Piper Shows 1950 Personal Planes 


Two models of the famed Cub and 
three versions of the Pacer-a develop- 
ment of the popular Clipper— have been 
readied by Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock 
Haven, Pa., for the 1950 personal plane 
market. Three of the new planes were 
shown at the recent air maneuvers in 
Miami for the first time. 

► Super Cub— Larger and roomier tan- 
dem seating is featured in the Super 
Cub 95 and Super Cub 105, powered 
by 90-hp. Continental and 105-hp. 
Lycoming engines respectively and 
priced at $2795 and $2995, respectively. 
Aerial photography will be facilitated 
by a sliding window on the left and a 
wide door on the right. 

A swinging engine mount is incorpo- 
rated for easier maintenance. A large 
baggage compartment and folding rear 


seat will permit carrying of bulky loads 
up to -400 lb. The Super Cub 105 is 
similar to the Model 95 except for the 
Lycoming engine, which gives the craft 
a cruising speed of 105 mph., and flaps 
and balanced elevators as standard 
equipment. The company states that 
the 105 can maintain controlled flight 
at 28 mph. 

Gross weight for both models is 1 500 
lb. The 95 has a useful load of 710 lb., 
and sendee ceiling of 13,500 ft., while 
the 105 has a useful load of 675 lb., and 
15,750-ft. service ceiling. 

► Pacer— Pacer 115 has new type wheel 
controls and re-designed instrument 
panel, with glove compartment on the 
left side. Fuel capacity has been upped 
to 36 gal., with two wing tanks replac- 
ing the fuselage tank. A re-engineered 


Hydrasorb landing gear is standard 
equipment. The horizontal tail has 20 
percent more area and is balanced to 
provide improved stability and easier 
control loads. A crossover exhaust sys- 
tem to give better power output is 
standard equipment. The Pacer 115 
has a gross weight of 1650 lb., 750-lb. 
useful load, 600-fpm. climb, and 11,- 
000-ft. service ceiling. Price is $3295. 

The Pacer 125 has flaps and complete 
soundproofing as standard equipment. 
A 1 2 5-lip. Lycoming engine is used. 
Gross weight is 1800 lb., useful load 
820 lb., rate of climb 810 fpm., and 
service ceiling 14,250 ft. Price of the 
aircraft is $3795. 

The Pacer 135 is similar to the 125 
but is fitted with an Aeromatic con- 
trollable pitch prop, and has a manifold 
pressure gage, outside temperature gage, 
and fairing kit. Useful load is 800 lb., 
and climb 850 fpm. 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Evaluation Report 

Craze-Proof Plastic for Windows 

Five airlines buying Sierracin, thermosetting material 
that cuts weight and saves on maintenance. 


After tests running in some cases for 
nearly a year, six airlines and at least 
one transport plane manufacturer have 
laced orders totaling $72,000 with 
ierra Products Co. for Sierracin 212, a 
transparent plastic for cabin windows 
that saves weight, is cheaper than glass 
and may possibly last as long as the 
plane— cutting maintenance almost to 

Those orders may be only a starter. 
Eastern Air Lines and Pan American 
Airways will install Sierracin in all their 
Constellations, in place of existing win- 
dow materials, when the planes go in 
for major overhauls. The cost of such 
a job runs between $1400 and $1600 
per plane, and EAL has 20 Connies, 
PAA, 14. 

TWA already has specified Sierracin 
in its 20 new Connies, and Lockheed 
plans to use either Sierracin, or a plastic 
of somewhat similar characteristics 
(made by Aero Plastics Co.) in all 749 
Constellations. Other airlines that have 
bought Sierracin are British Overseas, 
Qantas and Air France. 

Here is what recommends Sierracin to 
customer airlines: 

• Initial cost for a Constellation instal- 
lation of about $1600 (according to 
Sierra) vs. about $2300 for glass. Sierra- 
cin is much more expensive than other 
plastics, however: $56 per window in 
TWA’s Connies, against $28 per win- 
dow for Lucite. 

• Weight saving of 144 lb. in a Con- 
stellation (according to EAL) compared 

• Practically no maintenance. Sierra 
Products guarantees it not to craze, 
and tests so far conducted by manufac- 
turers and airlines bear out the claim. 
And it is not affected by most cleaning 
compounds. PAA says the Plexiglas in- 
stalled in its Connies (now being re- 
placed) has a life of about a year. EAL 
has been using Sierracin experimentally 
since last April and it is still good. 

► Experience Records— Eastern is cau- 
tiously pleased with Sierracin on the 
basis of hard experience. Its Connies 
originally were equipped with plastic 
window coverings. They cracked and 
crazed and Lockheed— under terms of 
the guarantee— had to replace all the 


window material with glass. This was 
satisfactory, but EAL had to pay a 
weight penalty. At the moment, Sierra- 
cin looks like a better answer to Eastern. 

Pan Am had a somewhat similar ex- 
perience, except its Connie windows 
were never replaced by glass. It had 
crazing and cracking troubles and had 
to use extreme care in cleaning the 
window panes. Now it plans to use 
Sierracin except in cockpit windows 
which will continue to be laminated, 
"bird-proof” glass. 

One foreign airline has bought some 
Sierracin and investigated it, but is a 
hold-out. It has specified glass for its 
new Constellations on the theory that 
it knows glass will be satisfactory, even 
though more expensive than Sierracin. 
It reasons that if it had Sierracin in- 
stalled and the material was not satis- 
factory, then it would have to go back 
to glass— with an overall greater expense 
than if it had started with glass. 

► Background— Sierracin 212 is a prod- 
uct of the pressurized era in airline 
operation. Pressurized cabins require 
strong window coverings, tightly sealed. 
Laminated glass is one answer, but is 
expensive and heavv. Plastics are ideal 
because thev are light in weight, less 
expensive. But cleaning them is a head- 
ache: sealing them is just as bad be- 
cause sealing compounds may be as 
damaging as cleaning solutions. 

Those were the conditions Sierra 
Products set out to correct with Sier- 
racin. An indication of its success is 
that the Compton. Calif., company has 
sold 2010 Constellation windows and 
1 390 windows for other aircraft. 

► Characteristics— Sierracin 212 is a 
thermosetting plastic that can be ma- 
chined bv all standard methods and 
formed into a variety of shapes. Its 
luminous light transmission is 89 per- 
cent: refractive index. 1.55: Taber and 
falling emerv abrasion resistance are. re- 
spectively. 1 and 2.5: Rockwell hardness 
is M60-M100: tensile strength. 10,700 
psi.; flexural strength. 16-19,000 psi.; it 
has resistance to continuous heat of 
from 210 to 225 deg. F. 

Here are Sierra Products' reports on 
some of the tests run on Sierracin: 

• A 13-lb. weight at a radius of 13 in. 


swinging througn an arc ot 54 deg. was 
required to shatter a window when in- 
ternal air pressure was maintained at 
10 psi. 

• A one-half-lb. steel ball was dropped 
from a height of 32 in. on window panel 
deeply notched in a cross pattern and 
supported on a wooden frame. No 
damage to panel. 

• Isopropyl alcohol bath for 30 min- 
utes. No crazing or other visible effects. 

• Same window bathed in lacquer 
thinner for 30 minutes. No crazing or 
other adverse effects. 

• At stress level of 5000 psi. in a test- 
ing machine, sample was bathed with 
lacquer thinner and acetone for 15 
minutes. No visible crazing or other ad- 
verse effects. 

• Sample was mounted with overhang 
of six inches loaded to 4000 psi. Load 
was reversed every month for 15 
months. Tests conducted under con- 
tinuous weather exposure and sample 
bathed in various solvents. Sample then 
loaded to 10,000 psi. while bathed in 
acetone. No failure or crazing. 

Fast-Cut Blade 

"Molyflex” steel hacksaw blades, of- 
fered by Victor Saw Works, Inc., Mid- 
dletown, N. Y, are designed for high- 
speed-cutting and are represented to be 
shatterproof when used in frames. 

Firm states that blades averaged 23.5 
percent more metal cut than the average 
for 6 different brands of flexible-back, 
high-speed steel blades used in com- 
parison tests. 



No-Mar Hammers 

Redesigned replaceable-face hammers 
for shop and maintenance use, offered 
by Greene, Tweed & Co., North Wales, 
Pa., have freer play between jaws of 
retaining head to insure positive take- 
up and firm grip despite variations in 
face circumferences. 

Metal parts are finished in rust-in- 
hibiting aluminum coating, baked on to 
give a hard wearing surface. Lacquered 
and enameled handle is shaped to fit 
the hand. 

Hammer faces available include raw- 
hide, Basa molded composition, plastic, 
copper and babbitt. 
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Small Load Truck 

Three-wheel Sals bury stake car for 
plant and airfield transportation, ca- 
pable of hauling a 600-lb. load in addi- 
tion to driver, is offered by Wayne 
Mfg. Co., Pomona, Calif. A 61-hp. 
engine is coupled to completely auto- 
matic transmission, making for easy 
ramp climbing as well as providing ease 
of operating control with manual shift- 
ing. 

Load is cradled by transverse leaf 
springs to independently sprung front 

'Hie non-rcvcrsible worm-type steer- 
ing gear is controlled by automotive 
steering wheel. Coil spring rear suspen- 
sion insures riding comfort for driver. 



Large Jig Borer 

No. 4-E Vertical Jig Borer, claimed 
to be largest ever built, is capable of 
locating and boring to ,0001-in. accuracy 
with work load of 2i tons. This 15-ton 
precision machine, made by Pratt & 
Whitney division, Niles-Bement Pond 
Co., West Hartford 1, Conn., is de- 
signed with open-side construction to 
provide maximum convenience in plac- 
ing and holding wide range of work. 

It has 36 X 72 in. rectangular table 
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with 60-in. longitudinal travel and 
36-in. transverse travel. Maximum 
standard height from table top to spin- 
dle nose is 33 in. However, columns 6, 
10 and 14 in. higher can be furnished 
to increase machine's vertical capacity 
to 47 in. 

No. 5 Morse taper can be held in 
spindle with collets and spindle nose 
cap. The 5}-in.-dia. quill has 10-in. 
vertical travel until power feeds (both 
up and down) ranging from .0005 to 
.01 5 in. per revolution of spindle. Ad- 
justable dial indicator depth gage with 
positive stop is built into spindle head 
for accurate boring to depth. 

Switches controlling primary func- 
tions of machine are concentrated on 
pendent control station, adjustable to 
suit operating conditions. 

Since machine is exceptionally large 
for its tvpc, it is equipped with new 
P&W Electrolimit measuring system 
in place of standard and measure pro- 
cedure. Moor space required is about 
125x11 ft. Approximate overall height 
(using highest column) is 1 2 ft. 



Versatile Wheel-Skis 

For all-year operation of small planes 
in severe climates, combination wheel- 
skis for light aircraft, permitting landings 
and takeoffs on either bare runways or 
deep snow, are offered by Federal Air- 
craft Works, Minneapolis, Minn. Skis 
are claimed to be developed from proven 
types used successfully by the AF and 
RCAF on observation, liaison and 
transport aircraft. 

Wheel-skis attach to landing gear 
and can be hydraulically or electrically 
controlled from the cockpit. They arc 
lowered below wheel line for operation 
in deep snow and raised when it is 
necessary to make wheel landings on 
bare surfaces. 

Equipment also is available without 
hydraulic or electrical actuation-ski is 
placed in fixed position on gear about 
1-in. above rolling radius of tire. This 
arrangement is said to afford reasonably 
good ski plane performance under nor- 
mal snow conditions. 

Special fixtures can be obtained per- 
mitting skis to be manually set either 
below or above wheel line. Skis also 
can be positioned underneath tire for 
shock action, or wheels can be removed 
to allow for operation of aircraft on skis 



Aluminum Fittings 

All-aluminum Uniflare fitting with a 
self-flaring feature and leakproof seal is 
offered by Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., for use with annealed aluminum 
tubing. Body of fitting contains flaring 
cone and nut contains thrust collar. 
Turn of nut is sufficient to shear off 
collar, and further tightening clamps 
collar to tube, forming seal said to be 
leakproof. 

Manufacturer claims there is no dan- 
ger of tube cracking during flaring, and 
claims aluminum fitting offers oppor- 
tunity to use standard wall tubing rather 
than heavier tubing usually required to 
provide extra strength. Fitting may be 
disassembled and reassembled many 
times without impairing tightness of 

The unit is available in all stand- 
ard shapes on made-to-order basis for 
use with tubing A in. through 1 in. o.d. 



Production Grinder 


Expediter belt grinder, offered by 
H. L. Ramsey & Co., La Grange, 111., 
can be set up quickly for free belt op- 
eration, form wheel work, contour grind- 
ing, line contact grinding when much 
stock is removed and for platen pre- 
cision grinding. 

Unit is designed so that with one 
turn of a clamp, abrasive belt can be set 
at any angle. Several of these devices 
can be set above each other with con- 
tact wheels or platens directly in front 
of the operator. With this arrangement, 
he can rough, semi-finish and finish 
grind with little movement. 
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SIOUX 

BENCH GRINDERS 
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SIOUX 10" BENCH GRINDER 

No. 2050-10” — 1 H. P. ball bearing motor — 
oil packed and sealed — no further lubrication. 
Extra wide enclosed guards accommodate 
wire brush. Safety eye-shields, adjustable I 
tool rests. Conveniently located lights with I 
shades. One coarse — one fine grinding wheel. 
Rated 1725 R. P. M. Pedestal available. 


• SIOUX grinders are 
correctly designed, 
precision machined and carefully as- 
sembled to give smooth, steady operation 
year after year. Oil packed and sealed — 
ball bearings. 

Operators everywhere have a word for 
QUALITY in power tools — it's SIOUX. Ask 
your Jobber for details. 


Sold only through Authorized SIOUX Distributors 


ALBERTSON & CO., INC. 






IrMf VlCKER* Hydraulic MOTORS 

^ ' (PISTON T Y P E — C O N S T A N T DISPLACEMENT) 



JH These 


EXCEPTIONAL HORSEPOWER TO WEIGHT RATIO 

LOW INERTIA OF MOVING PARTS 

CAN BE STALLED INDEFINITELY 
WITHOUT DAMAGE 

WIDE VARIETY OF MODELS FOR 
PRESSURES TO 3000 PSI 







Starling or stalled torque can be greoter than running 
torque if desired. They will not cause radio interference. 

Vickers (piston type constant displacement) Hy- 
draulic Motors are inherently simple and rugged, with 
resulting long life and minimum maintenance. They are 
easily installed and widely adaptable. Write for 
Bulletin 49-53, "The Most Complete Line of Hydraulic 
Equipment for Aircraft." 


VlCKERf Incorporated 

1 462 OAKMAN BLVD. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
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AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 



First Details on Russian-Built Transport 


Czech-operated plane on service to London shows per- 
formance and design comparable to western craft. 


(McGraw-Hill World News) 

London— The almost complete cover- 
ing of secrecy surrounding all Soviet civil 
and military aviation has obscured 
largely the fact that the U.S.S.R. has in 
service a transport, which in numbers, 
make it come within the small list of the 
world’s most widely used airliners. This 
is the twin-engine,” 27-32 passenger IL 
12 . 

It appears that there are in service 
about 200 of these craft-about 50 per- 
cent more than the number of Con- 
vair-Liners in service or about 20 per- 
cent of the Douglas DC-3s now em- 
ployed on scheduled airlines outside 
the U.S.S.R. 

► Basis of Estimate— This figure of 200 
IL 12s has been determined after a 
careful survey of Soviet airline time- 
tables, from which it seems that from 
120 to 150 of these aircraft are in daily 
service. 

Many Soviet air services depart early 
in the morning and, since these earlv 
departures reduce night hours avail- 
able for maintenance, it seems reason- 
able to suppose that to keep 120 to 
1 50 planes flying, approximately 200 
of this type are on the roster of Aero- 
flot, the Soviet airline. 

Additional support for this figure is 
less reliable but may well be fairly near 
the truth. Tin's is the actual civil 


registration of the IL 12s. Each Soviet 
civil plane bears as its international 
lettering the letters SSSR which in 
Russian characters look to us like 
CCCP. Airliners in the DC-3 and IL 
1 2 class have also the letter L followed 
by a number. 

Earliest number allocated to an IL 
12, for which there is photographic 
evidence, is 1302. Numerous other 
numbers in the 1300 series have been 
seen, while the highest number ob- 
served near this batch is 1403. This 
suggests, although it cannot be proved, 
that an initial production batch of 
something over 100 craft was con- 
structed. 

In 1948, about two years after the 
IL 1 2 first appeared, one of these planes 
was exhibited in various European capi- 
tals, including Helsinki and Prague, and 
this was number 1701. No registrations 
between 1403 and 1701 have been re- 
ported, but a number 1721 has been 
seen and, more recently, number 1834. 

This suggests that a second batch of 
aircraft has been produced starting at 
1701, and it may be that the first batch 
began at 1301. Assuming that both 
groups were of the same or similar size, 
this confirms the figure of something 
over 200 gathered from timetable study. 
► Line Use— In addition to the IL 12s 
operated by Aeroflot. 2 IL 12s are in 
service with the Czechoslovakian Airline 


CSA and 8 more are on order for 
that company. Polskie Linie Lotnicze, 
the Polish airline has just placed an 
unspecified number of this type in 
service. It is reported that TARS, 
Rumanian-Soviet airline, has 3 IL 12s 
on order, and it is known that the 
Red Air Force has adopted this type 
as its standard parachute troop and 
military glider-towing aircraft. 

In the last two years, Aeroflot has 
steadily replaced the LI 2s (Soviet 
name for the DC-3) with IL 12s on 
Soviet domestic routes. It is reported 
that on the Moscow-Leningrad-Hel- 
sinki twice weekly run, the IL 12 had 
only been used about four or five 
times recently. 

Probable reason for this scarcity of the 
IL 12 on this international route came 
to light when one of the two Czech 
operated aircraft came to London’s 
Northolt Airport. At one time this 
craft had carried a Soviet civil registra- 
tion where it later had its Czech letter- 
ing, and it also had a major modifica- 
tion to its vertical stabilizing fin, which 
had been increased in area by addition 
of a spine fin similar to, but larger than, 
that on the DC-3. 

Shortly after this, IL 12s were put 
into regular service on the Moscow- 
Helsinki and other Soviet international 
routes, but they, too, had the extra fin 

It seems likely that one or a series 
of unpleasant experiences or even acci- 
dents caused by an engine failure at 
takeoff had forced the Russians to with- 
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IL 12 uses four-bladcd props, has excellent visibility downward from cockpit. 


draw the IL 12 for modifications, with 
the result either that the internationally 
operated aircraft were needed for the 
domestic routes, for the Soviet interna- 
tional services have very light loads 
anyway, or that the Russians did not 
want to risk an accident on an interna- 
tional route, where it could not be 
hushed up. This presumably accounted 
for the absence of the IL 12s on the 
Helsinki route. 

► Makeup Details— Designed by a staff 
under Sergei Ilyushin, the IL 12 first 
flew in 1946 and went into sendee late 
in ’47 or early '48. It is an orthodox 
all-metal, low-wing cantilever mono- 
plane with fully retractable nose wheel 
and single fin and rudder. 

Passenger cabin is spacious and is 
entered by a door at the rear end on 
the starboard side— standard Soviet prac- 
tice. The prototype had accommoda- 
tion for 27 passengers, with seats ar- 
ranged in pairs on the port side and 
singly on the starboard side. In this 
craft, rigid luggage racks ran the full 
length of the cabin on either side above 
the seats. 

It is not known how the interior 
of the production Aeroflot aircraft has 
been arranged but it is believed to be 
similar to the layout of the Czech- 
operated craft, which normally accom- 
modate 28 in seats arranged in pairs 
on either side of a central aisle. 

In this layout the front wall of the 
cabin, which forms the bulkhead be- 
tween the passenger cabin and the front 
freight compartment, can be moved for- 
ward, allowing an eighth row of seats 
to be fitted. Permanent chair fittings 
arc installed for these extra seats, bring- 
ing the accommodation up to total 

Scats arc comfortable, adjustable type 
chairs with armrests on the aisle and 
cabin wall sides and with center arm- 
rests on all except the rear eight seats. 

same scat and aisle width despite nar- 
rowing of the fuselage. 

► Pi, -It Flirr,. ,V 1‘irtre rp^hnoiilor 


double-glazed window beside each pair 
of seats including the extra forward 
seats. Light yellow curtains of a silky 
material are fitted to each window. 
Above each window is an individual 
ventilator and steward’s call bell. Be- 
low each window is an ash tray. 

Fitted to the cabin walls above each 
pair of seats is an upward folding lug- 
gage rack. There is no tendency for 
even light articles to vibrate or roll off 
these racks even during takeoff. The 
racks are light enough to rise up should 
a passenger accidently stand up be- 
neath one, thus reducing or eliminating 
possibility of injury. 

Emergency exists, similar to those in 
the DC-?, are provided on each side 
of the cabin. 

Cabin heating is by hot air fed 
through ducts at the base of the walls. 
Air is withdrawn through three venti- 
lators in the cabin roof. Lights are 
spaced out along the centerline of the 
roof. The seat-belt and no-smoking 
notice is in English, French, Czech and 
Russian. 

► Lavatory, Freight— Aft of the cabin 
on the starboard side is a well equipped 
lavatory compartment, with wash basin 
and mirror. In addition to electric light- 
ing, there is a ceiling window. 

Situated beside and behind the lava- 
tory is a freight compartment. This 
has a small loading hatch in the port 
side of the fuselage and a door con- 
necting it with the passenger cabin. 

On the rear port side of the cabin 
opposite the entrance door is a small, 
but adequate, galley. 

► Pilots Cabin— Forward of the main 
cabin is a fairly large freight compart- 
ment loaded through the underbelly. 
In the Czech aircraft, the starboard side 
of this compartment had been fitted 
to take hats and coats. 

In front of this section is the crew 
compartment, very roomy and well laid 
out. Behind each pilot is a scmi-bulk- 
licad which makes a separated radio 
compartment (starboard! and navigating 
compartment (port). Behind and be- 


tween pilots is a jump seat for a flight 
engineer. Radio equipment is compre- 
hensive and includes two-way VI IF. 

► Vision— Each pilot has a full set of 
flying controls and basic flying instru- 
ments, while first pilot has a blind fly- 
ing panel. Engine and prop controls 
are mounted between pilots and engine 
instruments are centrally placed on the 
instrument panel. 

Most of the instruments are of Rus- 
sian manufacture and, like the rest of 
the plane, are of good quality. Cockpit 
of the IL 12 probably offers its crew 
better visibility than almost any other 
transport now in service, excepting the 
Stratocruiscr. Rear vision is good and 
extra windows at the side of the cock- 
pit provide unusually good downward 
scanning. 

In size, weight and performance, the 
IL 12 is comparable with the British 
Vickcrs-Armstrongs Viking, while it is 
smaller and inferior in performance to 
the Convair-Lincr. 

► Wing— The cantilever wing is of thick 
section and has a change of profile about 
half way between nacelles and tips. The 
wing, like the tail unit, has an anti- 
icing hot air system. Slit-type air out- 
lets are cut in the upper surface of the 
wing at about the point of maximum 
thickness. 

Wings, as well as engine cowlings and 
fuselage nose, are flush riveted. Re- 
mainder of the fuselage and the engine 
nacelles are assembled with mushroom- 

Ailcrons, flaps, elevators and rudder 
arc all fabric-covered. Metal trim tabs 
are fitted to all control surfaces except 
the port aileron. 

Landing gear has twin wheels on the 
main units, which retract forward into 
the nacelles. Nose wheel retracts aft 
into fuselage. 

► Flight— A hop in the IL 1 2 demon- 
strated its good ground handling quali- 
ties, and takeoff time was under 20 
sec. with 20 aboard. Fuel load was 
small, but there was no wind. Climb 
was steep. Pilot, Captain Kouckv, dem- 
onstrated the extreme mancuverabality 
of the craft, which is reasonably quiet. 
Vibration level is also reasonable. Ap- 
proach with full flap is made at about 
100 mph.-about 40 mph. less than 
the approach speed of the Viking. 

Although this flight was of short du- 
ration the impression was that the 
Soviet Union lias produced a good 
handling and useful transport. 

► Specifications— Engines arc two 1 4- 
cylinder twin-row ASII-82FN aircooled 
ra dials of 1650 rated lip. Large diam- 
eter. four-blade props have fluid de- 
icing. 

Span is 104 ft.: length 69 ft.. 11 in.: 
height 265 ft- Weight emptv is 24.470 
lb.; weight loaded, ?S,0?0 lb. 

Economical cruising speed is 205-210 
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mph. at 9800 ft. at 1850 rpm. Maxi- 
mum speed at 8200 ft. is approximately 
252 mph. 

Figures reported from Poland are of 
of interest-takeoff run of 450-500 yards; 
landing ran of 450 yards; single-engine 
ceiling 9800 ft.; range with full load 
780 mi.; range with 50 percent load, 
1865 mi. 

► Routes— The IL 12 is known to be 
operating on these Aeroflot routes:— 
Moscow - I.wow - Budapest - Belgrade - 
Triana; Moscow - Kazan - Sverdlovsk 

- Omsk - Novo Sibirsk - Krasnoyarsk - 
Irkutsk - Ulan Udc - Ulan Bator; Mos- 
cow - Odessa - Bucharest - Sofia; Mos- 
Moscow - Minsk - Prague; and Moscow 

- Leningrad - Helsinki. 

The craft is sharing the work on a 
large number of other routes with the 
LI 2 (Dakota). And the IL 12 is fast 
replacing the LI 2 on all the other 
main Soviet routes, except on the 
routes where the large four-engine IL 1 8 

Polish Air Lines uses the IL 12 on 
its Warsaw-Brussels-Paris route, and the 
Czechoslovak Airlines uses it between 
Prague and Amsterdam, Prague and 
Bucharest, Prague and Paris. 


New Instrument Aids 
Lubricant Research 

An electron diffraction instrument, 
which has aided in the development 
of improved lubricants and catalysts by 
its ability to "see" film surfaces as thin 
as two millionths of an inch, has been 
developed by General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

The new device reportedly is the 
most sensitive instrument yet devel- 
oped for observing chemical and physi- 
cal changes in extremely thin films. It 
currently is being used by the Califor- 
nia Research Corp„ Richmond, Calif., 
to reveal quickly the crystalline surface 
condition of specimen materials under 
actual operating conditions. 

Before development of this equip- 
ment, only means of studying very thin 
films was by X-ray diffraction or chem- 
ical analysis. 

These analytical methods mav show 
only one chemical composition, while 
electron diffraction photographs will re- 
veal a very thin layer of another ma- 

Accordiug to California Research en- 
gineers, the new instrument permits a 
truer evaluation of surface-active ma- 
terials, and may lead to discovery of 
new lubricants and additives. Another 
important advantage gained through 
use of the device is the speed with 
which analysis of surfaces and thin films 
can be made. 
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Plastics Research Accelerated 

Increasing aircraft performance brings new demands 
on characteristics for transparent enclosures. 


The Air Force recognizes that im- 
proved vision is essential in aircraft de- 
sign. So long as we have pilots in air- 
craft, the development of transparent 
materials for windows and canopies will 
be necessary to meet new requirements 
for vision and protection. 

Progress in aircraft design has always 
resulted in the need for improved plas- 
tic materials. The cellulose esters (cel- 
lulose nitrate and cellulose acetate) 
were dominant until 1936, when acrylic 
plastics of high clarity and good weath- 
ering durability became available. In 
the years that followed, the develop- 
ment of this material has profoundly 
affected aircraft design. Evolution of 
the plastic nose of the B-50 from the 
early projecting wind deflector repre- 
sents the transition from a minor at- 
tachment to a structural part. Today, 
therefore, transparent plastics are vital 
materials. 

► Characteristics Needed— Principal re- 
quirements for transparent materials 
in air craft, in the order of their im- 
portance, are clarity, durability and 
formability. It is desirable, also, that 
the material have a low density. 

To this list of stringent requirements 
there have been added recently addi- 
tional ones created by the increasing 
altitude of military aircraft operation. 
For pressurized cockpits and cabins, 
shatter-resistance of the material be- 
comes significant. Laminated plastics 
provide one answer to this problem. 

► Absorbing Plastics— Spectral energy 
distribution of solar radiation is signifi- 
cantly changed by the absorption of the 
atmosphere. Ozone reduces the ultra- 
violet and certain visible radiation, 
while oxygen, water vapor and carbon 
dioxide change the spectral distribu- 
tion in the infrared. At high altitude 
the effect of solar radiation on person- 
nel must be considered. 

Protection from ultraviolet radiation 
is vita] on long missions and reduction 
in infrared energy would be welcomed 
as a substitute for refrigeration. Ultra- 
violet absorbing plastics have been 
available and the recent introduction 
of a new absorber indicates progress in 
the solution of this problem. 

► Heating— Supersonic aircraft, on which 
the surfaces attain increased tempera- 
tures, must be glazed with transparent 



materials of increased heat resistance. 
This problem of heat stability is con- 
sidered to be most urgent. 

Another requirement which becomes 
significant is the electrical conductivity 
of exterior surfaces. The accumulation 
of static electricity on surfaces which 
have no leakage path causes disruption 
of radio and radar contact. 

Little significant progress has yet 
been made on this problem for trans- 
parent plastics, although related work 
is being sponsored by Navy Bureau of 
Ordnance. 

Most plastics research and develop- 
ment is undertaken by industrial lab- 
oratories on their own. Other plastics 
work is done by academic groups and 
research institutes, with or without 
government sponsorship. It has, there- 
fore, been deemed necessary for the Air 
Force to sponsor some work in the di- 
rection of a transparent material suit- 
able for glazing supersonic aircraft. 

► Material Selection— First decision 
with regard to such a project is whether 
the goal will be a thermoplastic or a 
thermosetting material. 

If the heat resistant material is ther- 
moplastic, fabrication may be accom- 
plished by forming at temperatures 
above the expected service temperature. 

If thermosetting materials are util- 
ized, it will be necessary to fabricate 
double curvature parts, such as cano- 
pies, by casting in the final shape. Since 
the required molds are processes are not 
available, such a program would have 
to include their development. The 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics is working 
on this approach to the problem. 

Present Air Force effort is towards 
development of a suitable thermoplastic 
material. Certain models of the fastest 
experimental military aircraft have used 
glass, while others have used plastics. 
Actually, there has not been any plastic 
failure due to speed or to heat produced 
by speed. 

Research has indicated that consider- 
ing future aircraft speed, the aim 
should be temperatures of 350-400 F. 
in order to achieve them within several 
years. However, it has been decided to 
develop a material suitable for use at 
250 F as an interim step in the program. 

► Contract Progress-1' irst contract has 
been awarded to the General Aniline & 
Film Corp., primarily for work on 
methyl alpna-cnloroacrylate. 

This material appears to offer definite 
advantages, over currently available ma- 
terials, with respect to heat resistance. 
Compared to methyl methacrylate, the 


index of refraction is 1.52 as against 
1.49; density is 1.45 compared to 1.19; 
and heat distortion temperature is 250 
F. compared to 200-210 F. 

Contract work has progressed along 
two major phases-preparation of mon- 
omer and casting of sheet plastic. Six 
methods of preparation have been 
studied. Of these, it has been found 
that dehydrochlorination by means of 
methanol, by sodium acetate and by 
sodium lactate show most promise. 
Evaluation has been based on ultravio- 
let spectral absorption, visual color and 
heat distortion temperature. 

The details of monomer preparation 
are considered very significant in the 
attainment of a stable, colorless prod- 
uct. Although high quality castings have 
been frequently obtained, complete con- 
trol of some factors not yet isolated will 
be necessary to achieve a material of 
reproducible stability. 

A more complete understanding of 
the chemistry of the plastic may result 
from studies in thermal decomposition 
now in progress. Results of these tests 
will also be significant in relation to 
high temperature fabrication. 

Second phase of the project has been 
concerned with casting of the sheet 
plastic, without compromising its prop- 

► Evaluation Factors— Relation of flex- 
ural deflection to temperature for cer- 
tain transparent plastics indicates that 
above the 185-200 F. range for commer- 
cial acrylics there are perhaps three dif- 
ferent experimental materials in the 
range 230-260 F. One of these is the 
project material, while the others are 
the result of independent industrial re- 

When typical sheets of the project 
material are available for comprehensive 
tests, more will be known about the 
actual progress toward the goal of a 
heat-resistant and transparent thermo- 
plastic. 

The development of a suitable spe- 
cification method for evaluation of heat- 
resistance is a problem closely related to 
development of the material itself. The 
traditional heat distortion point, which 
reduces flexural deformation under cer- 
tain time and temperature conditions to 
a single number on a temperature scale, 
is inadequate but is still widely used. 

It has been proposed to supplement 
this point with short-time creep data for 
a given load at a fixed temperature spe- 
cified in relation to the heat distortion 

In the field of metals, stress-rupture 
tests have been used for the evaluation 
of materials which may deform but 
which must not rupture in relatively 
short-time service. For each temperature 
of interest a series of tests is made over 
a range of stresses selected to cause rup- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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tiire over time periods from a few 
hours up to several thousand hours. 

Plotting such data may prove useful 
in the field of plastics. It is planned to 
accumulate data on various plastics. 

► Interlayer Studied— Work is also in 
progress on establishing a suitable 
method for determining the ignition 
temperature of plastics. Recent difficul- 
ties with regard to the acrylic laminate 
have necessitated an investigation of 
the interlayer and the plasticizers used. 
Requirements for greater heat resis- 
tance in the interlayer plastic used in 
laminated glass indicate that further de- 
velopment is required. 

It is interesting to note with regard 
to the problem of improved heat re- 
sistance in plastics that independent 
market surveys show that this property 
is desired by many but few customers 
will pay for it. 

Considering the Air Force as a cus- 
tomer, it is anticipated that the amount 
of heat-resistant plastic required will 
probably be small for some time. It is 
the existence of this commercial situa- 
tion that has forced the Air Force to 
sponsor its own research and develop- 
ment program. Progress in these activi- 
ties, however, will probably lead to fur- 
ther development in the entire field of 
transparent plastics. 
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Divergence Data 

The article "Wing Divergence: Danger 
In Fast Flight,” appearing in your Dec. 19, 
1949, issue is a well-written description of 
a difficult technical subject. It seems to be 
based primarily on information gathered at 
the NACA. I found two faults with the 
article, which, however, do not detract 
from its general usefulness. 

1. No mention is made that wing diver- 
gence is hardly ever an important problem 
in practice unless the wing is swept forward, 
or unless external stores such as fuel tanks, 
engine pods, etc., arc located at outboard 
stations of the wing with therr aerodynamic 
centers well forward of the wing elastic 

2. Harmon’s (NACA) method is given 
credit as the first practical and accurate pro- 
cedure developed for taking into account 
the effect of twist on aileron effectiveness. 
This is not correct. Shomick's (AMC) 
method, listed as reference 11, was pub- 
lished more than a year in advance of Har- 
mon's method and still is used more widely 
throughout the aircraft industry than Har- 
mon's. Shomick's report also covered wing 
divergence and wing-aileron divergence 
which were not considered in Hannon's 
report. 

Ben Smilc, 

Chief, Dynamics Branch, 
Aircraft Laboratory, 

Air Materiel Command, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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REALISTIC CROUND TRAINING offered by Linktronic includes instruction in jet 
into four sections for easy handling. Instructor's station is at rear. 

Cheaper Way to Train Jet Pilots 

First device for simulated jet flight cuts risks and costs 
through more practice on ground — less in air. 

Development by Link Aviation, Inc., 


of the first electronic ground trainer for 
jet aircraft promises the Air Force faster, 
safer, cheaper jet pilot training. 

The new “Linktronic,” prototype of 
which has been accepted by USAF, also 
potentially is able to cut in half the 
number of flying hours required for an- 
nual flight checks of thousands of jet 

Since the annual check-out for each 
pilot may require up to 12 flying hours— 
with jet fuel being burned fast— the pos- 
sibility of saving as much as six hours 
on each of thousands of flights has in- 
terested AF training officers. And fur- 
ther, the new Link could be extremely 
effective in adding training time at low 
cost to Air Force Reserve units. 

► Cost— In quantity production, it is 
estimated the Model C-l 1 jet trainer 
will cost somewhere between $40- 
$50,000-about one-fourth the price of 
a single T-33 jet training plane. The Air 
Force paid around $100,000 for the 
prototype C-l 1 . 

Operating cost of the Linktronic, in- 


cluding instructor pay, maintenance and 
overhead, is $15 hourly. This compares 
to about $500 required for an hour's 
flight instruction in a T-33 jet. “Fuel 
consumption” in the C-l 1 runs to the 
total of 5d an hour for 6-7 kva. of 220v. 
electric current. 

The potential value of the C-l 1 , per- 
haps, is best appreciated when it is 
measured by the past history of other 
synthetic training devices. In one year 
during the war, bomber trainers pro- 
duced at a cost of $2,500,000 are esti- 
mated to have saved the Air Force 1 19 
lives and $25,855,684. In a report 
issued by the AAF in 1946, it states 
that, “At least 524 lives, $129,613,105 
and 30,692,263 manhours were saved in 
one year through Army Air Forces’ use 
of 1 1 synthetic training devices." 

► What It Does— The C-l 1 not only is 
designed for thorough training in jet 
instrument flying, but is set up to teach 
students correct engine operation, cruise 
control, radio navigation with latest 
equipment, and how to deal accurately 
and swiftly with emergencies. Controls 


and instruments in the device are iden- 
tical to those in an actual fighter. The 
cockpit arrangement is said to be similar 
to that of the F-80. 

According to Link, the C-ll is the 
first ground training device equipped to 
give complete pilot instruction in the 
use of VHF, omni-range and off-set 
computers, now coming into use under 
the Air Navigation Development Board 
Interim Facilities Program. 

► How It Works-Like the Dchmel and 
other such types of simulators, the heart 
of the C-l 1 is an electronic computing 
system designed around a series of aero- 
dynamic equations which express all 
essentials of jet flight. Computers in- 
stantly react to all student manipulations 
of the trainer, solve equations covering 
these actions and, through servo units, 
cause instruments and controls to regis- 
ter results of these actions exactly as 
they would in flight. 

These arc presented to the student as 
changing instrument indications— even 
including engine temperature— radio sig- 
nals and control pressures. Rates of roll, 
climb and acceleration are faithfully 
duplicated and controls are loaded so 
that pressures vary with airspeed. 

Added realism is achieved by provid- 
ing effects of wind, rough air, thunder- 
storms and lightning. Also, through the 
use of light intensity controls, flight 
conditions may be varied from a thin 
overcast to night instrument conditions. 

► Instructor's Post— An important and 
integral part of the Linktronic is a 
check pilot station behind the cockpit. 
Here, the instructor can watch the stu- 
dent’s progress and advise by intercom 
on mistakes in all phases of operation. 
This is made possible by tell-tale lights 
and duplicate instruments. 

By means of trouble switches, the in- 
structor can simulate emergencies in 

build up his ability to cope with the 
unexpected during flight. 

Besides teaching transition pilots how 
to handle jets, the C-l 1 offers a superior 
means of maintaining and even increas- 
ing proficiency of experienced jet pilots 
—at lower cost. While this machine can 
only supplement actual flight training, 
it docs permit more thorough instruc- 
tion in some phases of jet operation 
than can be attained in flight. 

► Just Like Flight— To operate the new 
Link successfully, the pilot must adhere 
as rigidly— from takeoff to landing— to 
correct flight procedures and perform- 
ance limits as he would when flying the 
real thing. Every movement of the 
controls is monitored by an electronic 
watchdog which transmits errors to the 
instructor’s light panel. Red lights indi- 
cate mistakes in technique, amber the 
result of an error, and blue lights show 
the operating condition of the aircraft. 

For example, the student starts the 
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engine, but releases the starter button 
before the engine reaches 17 percent 
rpm. Immediately, the red “starter off” 
light flashes, the "engine off” light 
flashes in blue, and unless lie makes a 
quick correction, the amber “engine dis- 
abled” signal also will appear. 

There arc 23 lights mounted on the 
instructor’s console. They indicate such 
conditions as: hot tailpipe, amount of 
fuel, incorrect throttle setting, 20,000 
ft. above 300 mph., rapid throttle flame- 
out, tanks jettisoned, dive flaps ex- 
tended, pitot heat-on, aircraft disabled, 


exceeding Mach number, exceeding 
±G, elevator tab neutral, incorrect en- 
gine stopping, and idle speed flameout. 
► Overrides— If the student exceeds G 
forces or Mach number, he goes into an 
uncontrollable spin which ends loudly 
with the blast of a warning horn as he 
crashes into the ground. To get the de- 
ranged and shaken electronic system 
back into shape, the instructor simply 
flips an "engine-aircraft reset” switch 
on the emergency control panel. 

When the student becomes hopelessly 
tangled in a flight problem, the instruc- 
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B-36 Largest Bomber 

F-86 Fastest Record 

XF-85 Smallest 


BOEING B-47 
CHANCE VOUGHT F-6U 
CONSOLIDATED B-36, XB-46 
LOCKHEED F-80 

DOUGLAS D 


MARTIN XB-48 
McDonnell xf-ss 
NORTH AMERICAN F-86, B-45 
NORTHROP YB-49 
D-558-2, XF-3D 


-558-1, 



Typical conical blanket construction for tail cone of Jet 
Aircraft. Smaller narrow blanket as used on turbine case. 


"D EFRASIL is high temperature, lightweight 
insulation. Withstands sustained temperatures 
up to 1800°F. and flashes up to 2400°F. Easy to 
install and remove. This hard to beat combination 
makes REFRASIL FIRST in the Jet Aircraft In- 
sulation Field. 



tor can give him a fresh start by using 
the "pilot failure override” switch. This 
switch also permits the pilot to skip 
starting procedures. He has only to push 
the throttle to obtain thrust. 

The trainer is designed for speeds up 
to Mach .8 and can simulate 360 deg. 
aerobatics about three axes. Wind 
velocities up to 120 mph.— double the 
maximum available in previous Links— 
can be introduced into flight problems. 

► Making Trouble— An important fea- 
ture of the Linktronic is the 12 emer- 
gency (bug) switches controlled by the 
instructor. These permit the instructor 
to feed to the trainer such simulated 
troubles as: engine failure, engine lire, 
engine overspeed, fuel pump failure, 
low fuel pressure, hydraulic system fail- 
ure, hot tailpipe, fuselage tank punc- 
ture, pitot and wing ice, and lightning. 

► Navigation— Navigational facilities in 
the cockpit include a radio magnetic in- 
dicator, distance measuring equipment, 
an ID-249 cross-pointer indicator and 
an arbitrary course computer. These 
enable the pilot to determine his 
position and course through visual refer- 
ence to instruments rather than through 
aural signals as is the case with older, 
low frequency equipment. Low fre- 
quency controls are provided, however, 
for radio compass and aural null pro- 
cedures. 

The instructor’s console has two sta- 
tion locators with all controls necessary 
for setting in type of station, frequency, 
call letters, maximum range and ap- 
proach bearing. By resetting Station 
No. 1 as Station No. 3 as soon as the 
pilot has turned to Station No. 2, the 
instructor can simulate an infinite num- 
ber of radio stations and make possible 
simulated cross country flights of more 
than 1000 mi. 

A constant record of the pilot’s flight 
path is maintained by a new type of 
automatic recorder, also located at the 
check pilot’s station. This traces a true 
ground path on a real 22 sq. in. radio 
direction finding chart. The instructor 
can give ILS or GCA letdown practice 

► The “Brain”— The electronic system, 
which translates every act, or failure to 
act, on the part of the pilot into instru- 
ment and control responses, consists 
primarily of 24 computers housed in 
very accessible cabinets and draw-out 
type panels at the back-end and base of 
the trainer. Each chassis unit can be 
completely removed for maintenance by 
hand-release fasteners and quick-discon- 
nect plugs. In all, this system has 242 
tubes and over 8 miles of wire. 

One advantage of the Cll is that it 
can be split rapidly into four sections 
small enough to pass through a 3 ft. 
6 in. door. Sections are mounted on 
castered wheels. As a unit, the C-ll 
is 14 ft. long, weighs 3750 lb. and occu- 
pies less than 100 sq. ft. of floor space. 
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Airline Shares Stage Comeback 

Increased traffic and more mail pay strengthen mi 
carrier’s equities. Small minority shows declines. 


Airline equities, reflecting improved 
earnings and a more favorable outlook, 
finished 1949 at virtually new highs for 
the year. This market entusiasm for 
airline shares also spilled over into the 
earlier weeks of 1950. 

The completion of a calendar year is 
generally seized upon as a benchmark 
in evaluating progress of the past period. 
It would be far more proper to measure 
results of any given cycle in terms of 
time paced on between significant events 
without regard to the usual inventory- 
taking at year-ends. In this instance, an 
unusual coincidence is present in that 
airline shares, as a whole, started the 
year at virtually their lows and com- 
pleted the year at their peaks. 

► Mixed Feelings— Airline stocks retain 
strong growth characteristics in the 
minds or speculators and investors alike 
and for that reason continue to possess 
glamor in market considerations. Fur- 
ther, the group has been so severely de- 
flated from its 1945-46 price peaks, that 
there are always hopefuls who expect a 
recovery back to the old highs. On the 
other hand, there have been so many 
false starts or lack of follow-through in 
the past on airline shares, that a great 
deal of skepticism has also been de- 
veloped. 


In the final analysis it is earning 
power or the hope of earnings which in- 
fluence the course and level of market 
quotations. The market place is an arena 
where informed opinion backs its con- 
clusions with cash. In effect, this makes 
the trend of stock prices nothing more 
than a barometer of coming events. 

Actual eamings reports sparked the 
course of market prices for individual 
issues throughout the year. Improving 
profits generated by increasing traffic 
gains together with more mail pay con- 
verted many previous red-ink results to 
black. As a splendid safety record was 
marred by unfortunate crashes and some 
confusion resulted from the possible 
overcompetitive possibilities of air coach 
services, airline equities backed up 
slightly as the industry entered the final 
stretch of 1949. 

The expectation that business was 
going to improve further, aided by rc- 
eal of the transportation taxes, helped 
oom airline shares into 1950. 

► Ups and Downs— Despite the vigorous 
recovery by the industry last year, lack 
of uniformity and the presence of strong 
individualistic traits are very pronounced 
in the group’s market movements. Of 
the 14 issues shown in the accompany- 
ing table, 1 1 show gains reaching as 


high as 62 percent in one instance 
while among the 3 equities showing de- 
clines, a decrease of 27 percent is mdi- 

TWA, with the maximum price appre- 
ciation for 1949. merely reflects its start- 
ling recovery in earnings together with 
its advantageous position in benefiting 
from the anticipated peak travel to 
Rome this year as a result of Holy Year. 

National, showing a market apprecia- 
tion of some 47 percent during 1949, 
reflects relief from unduly depressed 
conditions as well as from improving 
operations. Late in 1948 National was 
still being plagued by its pilots' strike 
and CAB dismemberment proceedings. 
Settlement of the labor controversy and 
the proposed interchange deal with Pan 
American Airways have revived the com- 
pany’s outlook. 

Capital's sharp recovery of some 45 
percent in the market price of its com- 
mon stock equity bears testimony to 
the transformation of this property into 
a profitable airline. A genuine recovery 
in operations, largely as a result of its 
own pioneering together with a retro- 
active mail pay award, rehabilitated the 
company's finances so that a complete 
recapitalization of its debt structure 
was greatly facilitated. 

Colonial Airlines shows a price de- 
flation of about 27 percent at the year- 
end. The carrier’s difficulties in having 
Canadian competition parallel its route 
from Montreal to New York is believed 
largely responsible for this market 
action. 

► EAL Decline— A surprise of the year 
is found in Eastern's common stock de- 
clining 11 percent during the year. 
Much of this decline can be attributed 
to the apprehension among investors as 
to the possible intensification of com- 
petition stemming from the proposed 
interchange deals between National and 
Pan American. 

Lack of uniformity among the price 
movements of airline equities affords 
outstanding opportunities for selective 
shifts. In retrospect, an investor would 
have profited handsomely by switching 
from Colonial into Capital at the same 
price level. 

Rarely has the same selective pattern 
of the past been repeated in the future. 
Separate events influence individual 
price movements along with the broad 
industry trend. Nor is it wise to antici- 
pate that the olympian price levels 
established during 1945 and 1946 will 
soon be recovered. 

For the ultimate course of air carrier 
stock price movements, continuing ap- 
praisals of airline eamings must be 
maintained. It is in such tangible per- 
formance that substance can be built 
to support market quotations with any 
degree of confidence. 

— Selig Altschul 
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60 MILLION PASSENGER MILES WITHOUT A SINGLE ACCIDENT! 



SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS USES DEPENDABLE 
CHAMPIONS IN WINNING TWO CONSECUTIVE 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL AWARDS 



Southwest is famous for the short time out this statement. 

CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 

USE CHAMPIONS AND FLY WITH CONFIDENCE 
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VHF Transmitters • H. F. Transmitters • Radio Control Panels • Antennas • Indicators 
Automatic Radio Compasses • Marker Beacon Receivers • Announcing Systems 
VHF Communication and Navigation Receivers • Inter-Communication Systems 
H. F. Receivers • Radio-Magnetic Indicators • Ground Controlled Approach Landing 
Systems • Flightweight Personal Plane Radios • VHF Omni-Directional Range Systems 


Whatever the Plane or Purpose ... 

’Bendi/W 0 


40 


... and still we’re seeking 

final answers! 


You can't sit on your hands in the aviation 
business. The phenomenal growth of the indus- 
try has come from its inherent belief that 
“there is always a better way”. That is why 
Bcndix Kadiodevotes as much time and thought 
to future prod net s as to present production. 
And results have amply proved the wisdom 
of this policy. Basie advancements in V1IF and 


UHF radio, and in GCA. in omni-directional 
equipment and other navigation aids, have 
firmly established Bendix Radio as the leader 
in thinking as well as doing in its highly spe- 
cialized field. If you arc looking for the latest in 
airborne or ground radio equipment, better 
check with Bcndix Rudio. After all.it’sjust good 
judgment to look to the leader for leadership. 
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SIMULATED CONSTELLATION BAG- 
GAGE COMPARTMENT used in CAA’s 
fire test program at Indianapolis is shown 
hooked up to various types of visual smoke 


Smoke Detector Value Weighed 

New type visual device, and snifter type being studied 
as possible replacement for former models. 


By Charles Adams 

Whether the airlines should again 
be required to install smoke detectors 
in all their planes as a protection against 
cargo and baggage compartment fires, 
or whether the remedy for such hazards 
is worse than the hazard itself will soon 
be weighed by the Civil Aeronautics 

Eariy in 1948, after the smoke de- 
tectors turned in hundreds of false 
alarms, CAA permitted the carriers to 
disconnect the units. Since then, about 
10 percent of the airlines’ planes have 
carried detectors under a test program 
conducted in cooperation with CAA, 
the National Bureau of Standards and 
manufacturers of the devices. 

►Tests Final Phases— CAA, which has 
been carrying out an extensive cargo 
and baggage fire test program at In- 
dianapolis, is now in the final phases 
of its work. A report is expected within 
60 days. After that, CAB may consider 
new regulations. Late phases of the 
research work will include additional 
tests to determine the feasibility of fire 
control by inert gases; to determine 
compartment ambient and wall tem- 
perature maximums; and to evaluate the 
use of water as an extinguishing agent. 

Investigation will be made of using 
a simple "snifter” tube as a cargo com- 


partment fire detector. United Air 
Lines will help investigate better com- 
partment sealing as a means of con- 
trolling fires, and CAA will expedite 
modification and development of exist- 
ing visual type smoke detectors. 

Units of the photoelectric cell type 
were responsible for the series of false 
warnings that led to suspension of regu- 
lations requiring use of smoke detectors 
on all airline transports. Under the test 
program in effect since early 1948, re- 
liability of the photoelectric cell units 
has improved considerably, but there 
have still been some false alarms. 

Tests with both photoelectric type 
smoke detectors and carbon monoxide 
type units are now virtually complete. 
But the visual and snifter type detectors 
—simpler and reportedly almost fool- 
proof-are getting increased attention. 

► AIA Recommendations— Plane build- 
ers, through the Aircraft Industries 
Assn., have recommended that Civil Air 
Regulations requiring detectors and fire 
extinguishing systems for baggage and 
cargo compartments be abandoned en- 
tirely. 

AIA believes investigations to date 
establish the improbability of fires in 
baggage compartments and the inef- 
fectiveness of detectors and extinguish- 
ing agents in dealing with whatever 
problem exists. It says that faulty de- 


tectors are merely a source of additional 
hazard. 

CAA investigations have failed to 
turn up a single instance in which a 
fatal accident was traced definitely to 
a fire in flight originating in baggage, 
although there have been cases where 
suspicions pointed strongly in that di- 
rection. On the other hand, there is 
the case of the United Air Lines DC-6 
crash near Mt. Carmel, Pa., in June, 
1948, when a false fire alarm apparently 
caused the death of 43 persons. 

Crew of the DC-6 was incapacitated 
as a result of a concentration of carbon 
dioxide gas which seeped into the cock- 
pit after extinguishers were discharged 
in the forward cargo pit to smother a 
non-existent fire. 

Plane builders believe fire protection 
can best be obtained in the future by 
scaling baggage compartments and lin- 
ing them with fire resistant materials. 
It is conceded, however, that adequate 
sealing of compartments on older-type 
transports would be difficult and ex- 

► Visual Detectors— For the past few 
months, CAA tests have included ex- 
perimental work on new-type visual 
smoke detectors, which have been pro- 
vided in prototype form bv Walter 
Kiddc & Co., Belleville, N. J.; and 
C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., Newark, 
N.J. 

During a recent meeting at In- 
dianapolis, in which CAA reported on 
the progress of its baggage compartment 
fire test program to representatives of 
the Air Transport Assn., Air Line 
Pilots Assn, and CAB, it was generally 
agreed that the visual type smoke de- 
tector (already in use on ocean vessels 
and elsewhere) holds the most promise. 

The visual type detector consists of 
tubes running from one or more bag- 
gage or cargo compartments to the 
instrument panel. On the panel, at the 
end of each tube, is a glass window, be- 
hind which is a light that is invisible 
until foreign matter such as smoke or 
dust particles enter the tube. 

One difficulty with this type detector 
is the possibility that the light reflected 
by the smoke particles would be of 
insufficient intensity to attract the 
pilot’s attention. As a result, in co- 
operation with the manufacturers, CAA 
has undertaken responsibility not only 
for increasing light intensity but for im- 
proving the field of view, decreasing 
viewing lens reflection and providing 
some means of flow indication. 

After the improvements are made, 
at least three of each type detector will 
be procured for operational testing by 
an airline and the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

► Snifter Type— CAA has also agreed to 
investigate the possibilities of the snifter 
device, which could eliminate need for 
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Kidde Visual Smoke Detector 


This new visual type smoke de- 
tector, built by Walter Kidde &• 
Co. and now undergoing flight 
tests, is designed to permit inspec- 
tion in the cockpit of air from any 
one of four compartments in an 
aircraft. 

Construction of the interior is 
such that no light is visible through 
any of the four ports even at night 
unless there is smoke within the 
housing to reflect the light. If 
smoke is present, a white light is 
seen within the chamber through 
the view port. 

► Sensitivity Increased— A flasher 
has been built into the detector so 
that the light flashes on and ofF. 
This feature increases the unit's 
sensitivity and gives a better warn- 
ing. The flasher action can be shut 
off by pressing the flasher cut-out 
switch at the bottom of the face 
piece, thus allowing a more de- 
tailed inspection as to actual smoke 
concentration. 

► Makeup— The adjustable light in- 
dicator consists of a stationary view 
port covered with an adjustable 
amber port. When the ports are 
in line, the detector light is visible. 
By turning the indicator adjusting 
plate counter clockwise, the in- 
tensity of the indicator light reach- 


ing the cockpit can be cut down to 
zero. This is for the convenience of 
pilots who desire varying degrees of 
indicator light intensity. 

The unit has four separate inlet 
ports, one for each view port or 
each test chamber, and one exhaust 
port. These arc located in the rear 
of the unit. The arrangement per- 
mits simultaneous sampling from 
four compartments, one test cham- 
ber being used for each compart- 
ment. In the case of a two-compart- 
ment aircraft, two test chambers 
can be used for each compartment. 
An AX electrical connector is 
located at the rear of the unit. 

► Bulb Replacement— Front face 
piece containing the four view ports 
can be removed by loosening the 
fasteners. Tin's permits the face 
piece to be pulled out but not com- 
pletely disengaged. After the face 
piece has been fully extended, it 
can be hinged down to a position 
where the bulb may be removed 
from the socket and replaced in 
flight if necessary. 

The detector has been designed 
for universal mounting and can fit 
in a standard instrument panel. 
Normal mounting in the instru- 
ment panel would be with the four 
mounting screws shown. 


the visual type detector. The snifter 
type would consist of a simple duct sys- 
tem between the compartment to be 
protected and the cockpit. It would 
be designed to permit detection of fire 
by odor alone. With respect to ex- 
tinguishment tests in cargo compart- 
ments, CAA has indicated that carbon 
dioxide is not effective unless the air 
change rates are kept below one-lialf 
change per hour, which would require 
excellent scaling. When scaling is ac- 
complished to such an extent that the 
air change rates are near zero, it ap- 
pears that a fire can be self-controlled by 
lack of oxygen. 


Recommend TCA 
Foreign Permit 

Recommendation that Trans-Canada 
Air Lines be granted a foreign air carrier 
permit to operate from Montreal and/or 
Toronto to Port of Spain, Trinidad, via 
Tampa/St, Petersburg, Fla.. Nassau, 
Bahamas; Kingston, Jamaica, and a 
point in Barbados has been made by 
Civil Aeronautics Board Examiner R. 
Vernon Radcliffc. TCA was designated 
for the route by the Canadian govern- 
ment in accordance with last June’s air 
transport agreement with the U. S. 


Super-Feeder 

Monarch - Challenger 
may acquire Arizona 
Airways routes. 

The Rocky Mountain area’s super- 
feedcrlinc is rapidly rounding into 

Management assignments for the 
consolidated operations of Monarch Air 
Lines and Challenger Airlines were re- 
cently announced by H. S. Darr, pres- 
ident of the merged corporation. Coin- 
cidentally, Civil Aeronautics Board Ex- 
aminer James S. Keith recommended 
approval of Monarch’s proposed acquisi- 
tion of a second feeder, Arizona 

► Serves Seven States— CAB approval 
of the Monarch-Challenger merger last 
Dec. 1 6 gave the combined system more 
than 3000 route miles extending from 
Denver to Salt Lake City, Billings, 
Mont., and Albuquerque, N. Mex. Ad- 
dition of Arizona Airways’ system would 
bring total route mileage to over 4100, 
with service provided to seven states 
and around 50 communities. 

In endorsing the Monarch-Arizona 
merger, Examiner Keith said the trans- 
action probably represents the most ex- 
pedient means of activating Arizona 
Airways' long-dormant routes. Arizona 
was designated for a certificate in 
February, 1948, but was unable to raise 
enough money to inaugurate service 
along its routes. 

Combination of the Monarch and 
Arizona routes would result in a rea- 
sonably integrated and coordinated sys- 
tem. Keith declared. lie added that 
the price to be paid by Monarch for 
Arizona is fair, no monopoly would be 
created; and no other air carrier would 
be injured substantially. 

► Extension Request Endorsed— The 
merger agreement provides for acquisi- 
tion by Monarch of all Arizona’s out- 
standing stock in exchange for 6000 
shares of Monarch’s stock and assump- 
tion by Monarch of §150,000 of 
Arizona’s liabilities. Since the two 
feeder systems at present do not con- 
nect, Keith endorsed a request that 
Monarch be granted a 120-mile route 
extension from Gallup, N. Mex., to 
Arizona Airways' northern terminal at 
Winslow, Ariz. 

The examiner agreed that the merger 
would probably result in higher traffic 
loads than if the companies operated 
separately. He said that expenses under 
the consolidation should be less than 
with two independent systems, and mail 
pay requirements should be decreased 
by the action. 

In setting forth conditions for ap- 
proving the merger, Keith urged that 
CAB withhold issuance of the new cer- 
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Now in our new location situated 


strategically on the main North South runway 
and with 4 times the working area . . . 

ACES is prepared for overhaul jobs 
on ony type and size of transport plane. 
75 years of Pratt & Whitney know-how are be- 
hind every overhaul job undertaken. Though 
we are P & W 'specialists' ... our top- 
flight mechanics know every type of engine 
backed by latest test and overhaul equipment! 


COMPLETE SERVICE COVERING 
134,000 SQ. FT. OF OPERATIONS 

• ENGINE OVERHAUL 

• ACCESSORY OVERHAUL 

• ACCESSORY EXCHANGE 

• BLOCK TEST 

• ENGINE SALES 

• ENGINE INSTALLATIONS 

• ENGINE EXCHANGE 

• SPARE PARTS SALES 


AIR CARRIER 

C.A.A. Approved 


ENGINE SERVICE, INC. 

CABLE P.O. BOX 13 BS 

"ACENGSER" MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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BETTER! FASTER! CHEAPER! 

An Exhaust System ... a Complete 
Power Package — ROHR builds these 
and other products for such famous 
names in Aviation as Boeing, Convair, 
Lockheed, North American and many 
more. ROHR'S proven production 
skills, equipment, engineering ability 
and experience are available to you, 
too. When it's made of metal . . . and 
you want it better! faster! cheaper! 
wire, write or telephone ROHR. 




tificate until Monarch shows it has 
adequate financial resources to operate 
the consolidated routes. 

Monarch President Darr believes 
CAB will uphold the examiner’s find- 
ings and approve the Arizona Airways 
acquisition shortly. CAB has wanted 
to experiment with a super-feederline 
for some time, selecting Parks Air Lines 
for that purpose in 1947 and 1948. But 
Parks was unable to activate its more 
than 4000 miles of midwestem short- 
haul routes, and allocation of its links 
to other carriers is now under con- 
sideration. 

► New Staff Assignment— Meanwhile, as 
president and active head of both 
Monarch and Challenger, Darr has an- 
nounced new company assignments. 

R. M. Wilson, formerly executive 
vice president of Monarch, will be vice 
president-operations for the combined 
system: and Donald A. Duff, formerly 
president and board chairman of Chal- 
lenger, will be vice president-traffic, 
sales and public relations. 

Maj. F. W. Bonfils, board chairman 
of Monarch, will retain his position and 
financial interest. C. A. Myhre will be 
treasurer and administrative assistant 
to President Darr. 

Flashing Lights 
For Night Flights 

New rules requiring flashing lights on 
all night-flying aircraft arc being con- 
sidered by the Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
Bureau of Safety Regulation. 

Under current operating require- 
ments, only scheduled airline transports 
are required to have flashing position 
lights. Other planes must have steady 
position lights. 

Both CAB and the airlines feel that 
danger of collisions under night VFR 
conditions will be reduced by the pro- 
posed new amendments to Parts 41, 42, 
43. 60 and 61 of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions. Specifically, the new rules require 
installation of a Hasher device on all air- 
craft. and use of a two-circuit flashing 

g jsition light system approved by the 
ivil Aeronautics Administration on all 
civil aircraft of 12,500 lb. or more 
maximum certificated takeoff weight, re- 
gardless of how they are used. 

► Small Plane System— The single cir- 
cuit system required on small aircraft 
consists of three lights: red on the left 
wing, green on the right wing and 
white on the tail. The two-circuit sys- 
tem is a six-light setup having, in ad- 
dition to the three lights above, a white 
light on the top and bottom of the 
fuselage and a red light on the tail. 
These last three lights will flash alter- 
nately with the wing lights and white 
tail light on all planes of 12,500 lb. or 
more maximum certificated takeoff 
weight. 
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CAB said it had considered the cost 
of the required new equipment and de- 
cided it is negligible in view of the 
increased safety to be achieved. In- 
quiries by the Board disclosed that at 
least one mechanically simple flashing 
device for small aircraft costs between 
$3 and $4. Cost of the installation for 
large aircraft is considerably higher. 

► Military Converting— Inclusion of the 
flashing light requirement in Part 60 of 
the Civil Air Regulations would require 
all military and foreign aircraft, in ad- 
dition to U. S. civil aircraft, to display 
flashing lights. The armed forces have 
been converting their planes to a flash- 
ing light system, and all military aircraft 
will be so equipped in the near future. 

Comments on CAB’s flashing light 
proposal must be submitted by inter- 
ested parties to the Board's Bureau of 
Safety Regulation by Feb. 1. 


United Air Lines, which recently placed its 
Stratocruiscrs in service between the West 
Coast and Hawaii, finds the tail-folding fea- 
ture on the new Boeings very handy. At its 
full height of 38 ft., 3 in., the tail would fit 
into nothing less than a dirigible hangar, 
UAL says. But in as little as 20 minutes the 


CAB Reports 
On Alaskan Crash 

Pilot’s action in going off the desig- 
nated airway at an altitude insufficient 
to clear the terrain probably caused the 
Alaska Airlines accident near llomer, 
Alaska, Jan. 20, 1949, in which five 
occupants of a DC-3 were killed. 

In issuing its official report on the 
mishap, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
said that the plane, flying in clear 
weather, crashed into a hill nine miles 
east of the center line of the airway to 
Kenai. Contributing cause of the mis- 
hap, the Board continued, was the 
failure of the Alaska Airlines’ dispatcher 
to act when the pilot of the carrier's 
plane announced his intention to pro- 
ceed VFR from Homer to Kenai. 


vertical stabilizer and nidder can be folded 
over to reduce the height by 11 ft., 8 in., 
allowing the tail to slip through most han- 
gar doorways. Top, left, mechanics rig jack 
to fold tail down; right, lowering operation 
starts; below, with tail folded. Stratocruiser 
can enter hangar. 
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Alaska Airlines' operating certificate 
requires an instrument flight plan for 
all night flights. CAB said the dis- 
patcher knew of the flight’s intention 
to proceed VFR 40 minutes before the 
accident. "If he had advised the pilot 
to change the flight plan, it is possible 
that the flight would have altered its 
course and altitude,” the Board's report 


CAB Moves Against 
3 Large Nonskeds 

Three more large irregular carriers 
have been ordered by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to show cause why their 
letters of registration should not be re- 
voked for knowing and wilful violations 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

Nonskeds involved are Air Transport 
Associates, Inc., Seattle; Economy Air- 
ways, Inc., New York, N. Y.; and Arctic- 
Pacific, Inc., Seattle. All were accused 
of operating flights with excessive fre- 
quency and regularity despite repeated 
warnings from CAB. 

Air Transport Associates was cited 
for alleged violations on the Seattle- 
Anchorage, Alaska, run; Economy Air- 
ways on the New York-New Orleans, 
Houston route; and Arctic-Pacific on the 
Seattle-Fairbanks, Alaska, link. Economy 
was also charged with failing to report 
14 flights allegedly made between July 
26 and Sept. 25, 1949. 

Maintenance Lease 
At Idlewild 

Aircraft Maintenance International, 
Inc., has been granted a temporary per- 
mit for space for the repair and mainte- 
nance of aircraft at New York Inter- 
national Airport. 

Company, negotiating with the Port 
of New York Authority for a lease and 
erection of a permanent hangar, has 
been using temporary quarters at Idle- 
wild to service airline aircraft. 


Extend Contract 

Alaska Airlines’ contract with the 
U. S. Navy for furnishing air transport 
to the Navy petroleum reserve at Point 
Barrow, Alaska, has been extended from 
Dec. 31, 1949, to June 30, 1950. Com- 
pany has assigned three transport planes 
and nine bush aircraft exclusively to this 
contract. 


Census Gets Wings 

Airline personnel in stations outside 
the continental United States will be 
included in the 17th decennial popula- 
tion census, according to Philip M. 


WAL Starts 
Nevada Coach 

Western Air Lines is making it 
easier for Californians to wed 
quickly or try their luck at 
Nevada's gaming tables. 

The carrier recently inaugurated 
daily roundtrip coach excursions 
between Los Angeles and Las 
Vegas, Nev., with feres 38 percent 
below the regular first-class rate. 
Coach tickets on WAL’s 74- 
passengcr DC-4s will be good for 
15 days and cost $19.90 roundtrip 
(slightly over 4 ccnts-a-mile) com- 

S red with $33.70 roundtrip for 
st-class accommodations. 

For a little extra, WAL will 
provide couples with a “packaged” 
marriage plan, including license, 
justice of the peace fees and use 
of the plane for the ceremony, 
with pilot and stewardess as wit- 
nesses. Couples leaving Los 
Angeles International Airport at 
6 pm. via the new coach service 
can be back— married— 5 hrs. and 
10 min. later. 


Hauser, acting director of the Census 

Pilots will carry with them individual 
census forms to be distributed among 
ground men at such remote points as 
Midway, Wake and Alaska. Count is 
scheduled to start Apr. 1 . 



FOR LAST MINUTE INFO 

Example of on-thc-spot improvisation in 
the airline industry is illustrated in the pic- 
ture above. Western Air Lines stewardess 
Julie Miller sends up last-minute informa- 
tion to First Officer Bob Knowles with a 
gadget consisting of a long pole with a 
cylinder on the end. 


New Canada Routes 
Delayed by Battle 

Colonial Airlines’ court battle against 
last June’s U. S.-Canadian air transport 
agreement may delay activation of two 
new American routes into the Dominion 
which are provided for in the pact. 

U. S. State Dept, has announced that 
an American carrier will not be desig- 
nated to operate the direct New York- 
Toronto route, and the Canadian Air 
Transport Board will not be expected to 
license an American carrier for the 
Great Falls, Mont.-Edmonton link until 
the U. S. can grant authority for a 
Canadian carrier to fly between Mont- 
real and New York. Colonial’s court 
action, which contests the validity of 
last June’s bilateral agreement, has pre- 
vented U. S. issuance of a foreign air 
carrier permit to Trans-Canada Air 
Lines for the Montreal-New York serv- 

► Montreal Flights Discussed— State 
Dept, representatives who discussed the 
problem with Canadian officials in 
Ottawa agreed that it is inequitable for 
Colonial to continue operating its New 
York-Montreal route while that com- 
pany blocks TCA's proposed competi- 
tive flights. The U. S. decision not to 
press now for direct New York-Toronto 
or Great Falls-Edmonton operating 
rights coincided with assurances that the 
Canadian Air Transport Board will take 
no immediate action on its order re- 
quiring Colonial Airlines to show cause 
why its New York-Montreal license 
shouldn’t be revoked (Aviation Week, 
Dec. 12). 

Colonial, which lost a lower court de- 
cision, has taken its battle against the 
U. S.-Canadian air transport pact to the 
Supreme Court. The case will be argued 
on Feb. 17. 

Should the Supreme Court also rule 
against Colonial, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board will quickly submit to President 
Truman its recommendations concern- 
ing TCA’s bid to operate between 
Montreal and New York. Colonial 
claims it would lost $1 million annually 
in revenues if TCA starts competitive 
service over the link. 


SHORTLINES 


► American-Last year took a solid grip 
on airfreight leadership by flying 32,- 
600,000 ton-miles, up 40 percent over 
the 23,204,000 ton-miles in 1948. 

► American Overseas— Has moved its 
entire passenger and cargo service to 
New York International (Idlewild) Air- 

5 ort. Carrier has been operating its 
tratocruisers from Idlewild since Aug. 
1 7, but Constellation services remained 
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at LaGuardia pending completion of 
additional facilities at Idlewild. . . . 
Company's North Atlantic Stratocruiser 
service was extended this month to in- 
clude Glasgow and Amsterdam. 

► BOAC— Flew nearly 150,000 passen- 
gers in 1949, compared with 119,000 in 
1948. Cargo increased from 3166 to 
3969 tons. 

► Capital-Expects a net profit of around 
$1,400,000 in 1949 against a $123,000 
profit in 1948. Company showed net 
income of $28,387 in November com- 
pared with a net loss of $74,973 in the 
same 1948 month, and December oper- 
ations were close to the break-even 
point. . . . Charter revenue last year 
reached a record total of $586,940, up 
87 percent over 1948. Carrier flew more 
than 50 college and professional foot- 
ball teams last year and has already 
signed up 20 grid teams for 1950. 

► Central Airlines— Has contracted with 
Southwest Airmotive Co., Dallas, for 
overhauls on the Continental E-185 
engines used in its Beech Bonanza 
feeder fleet. 

► Civil Aeronautics Board— Has dis- 
missed a complaint by Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois Railroad Co. against 
the four-cents-a-mile coach tariffs which 
Delta Air Lines and Eastern Air Lines 
made effective between Chicago and 
Miami on Dec. 15. The railroad said 
the air coach fares were unreasonably 

► KLM— Next month will inaugurate 
new direct Constellation service from 
New York to Rome to tap Holy Year 
traffic. 

► Midct Aviation Corp.— The West 
Palm Beach, Fla., company has asked 
CAB for a certificate to operate sched- 
uled service to West End, Grand 
Bahama Island, British West Indies. 

► National— In the 12 days between 
Dec. 23 and Jan. 4 flew 37 percent 
more passenger-miles than in the same 
holiday period a year before. On three 
successive days— Jan. 2, 3 and 4— all 
previous records for a single day’s traf- 
fic were topped. Passengers on the New 
York-Miami link alone more than 
doubled last year’s total, and four extra 
coach sections were operated north- 
bound on Jan. 2 and 3. 

► Northwest— Claimed a new commer- 
cial speed record between the Twin 
Cities and New York when an NWA 
Stratocruiser made the flight in 2 hr., 38 
min., an average of 400 mph. 

► Pacific Alaska Air Exnress-CAB has 
been unable to find sufficient evidence 
to determine the probable cause of the 
PAAE DC-3 accident on Nov. 4. 1948, 
in which the plane with 1 5 passengers 
and two crewmen disappeared on a 
flight between Yakutat. Alaska, and 
Seattle. 

► Pan American—' This month planned 
to inaugurate a twice-weeklv, tourist- 



All-Metal Vibration and Shock Mounts 

For the first time — a complete new line of all-metal unit mounts 
incorporating MET-L-FLEX (all steel resilient material, impervious 
to extremes of temperature) designed to meet the most critical 
requirements for absorption of shock and vibration! 

Robinson MET-L-FLEX Unit Mounts have these outstanding features: 

1 . Only unit mount to incorporate MET-L-FLEX. 

2. Uniform operation throughout temperature ranges 
from minus 70° to plus 250° C. 

3. Mounts can be furnished for positive or negative 
loading. 

4. High damping effect and minimum drift motion. 

5. New wide load tolerance for individual mounts. 

New engineering features incorporated in Robinson MET-L-FLEX Unit 
Mounts overcome the limitations of previous mounts. The three basic 
Robinson models cover application ranges in pounds in the following 


increments — 2 to 5 lbs; 5 to 1 2 lbs; 1 2 to 25 lbs. 
Write today for information and prices on these 
new and versatile MET-L-FLEX mounts: Series 6952. 
Look for us at the 1. R. E. Show — Booths 268-269 
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STRICTLY PERSONAL 

A NEW HIGH IN EMPLOYE RELATIONS— We could make references to 
crude, gushing or oily conditions at Continental Air Lines’ general offices in 
Denver but no, just read a special press release to this colyum from the airline’s 
news bureau: 

“Employe relations are peachy around Continental's general offices. It seems 
Robert F. Six, president, and independent oil producer with wells in Wyoming 
and Utah, turned over ownership of a potential-producer well in Skull Creek, 
Wyo., to a group of CAL pilots, clerks and department heads 

“Costs of drilling were underwritten by the employes, with half of one percent 
ownership parceled out for each S250 invested. Receipts from the first producer 
were to be reinvested in the drilling of four additional wells on the property 
owned by Six, and leased by him from the Morton Oil Co. 

"Within 48 hours after arranging for the employe purchase, entire costs of 
drilling on the first well were raised. One week later, the well ‘came in' with 
about 50 barrels a day of highest grade crude. 

"Now, the ‘Oil Men’ at Continental are looking forward to drilling four 
remaining wells, and the welcome addition to the income of 'white collar’ workers 
in an industry that has never been noted for its high salaries.” 


ALL ABOUT BUCK’S SARDINES-TWA’s bustling Pilot Bob Buck writes us 
a saga about his wandering can of sardines: 

"Airline pilots find Cairo food particularly bad, so we often take canned stuff 
along to tide us over on the hvo-day layover there. I got a can of sardines in the 
local Westfield, N. J., market, took them along in my navigation kit when I left 
New York scheduled for Cairo. 

"Got to Paris and instead of going on was turned back to New York, so the 
fish too came back. 

“Next trip to Cairo the sardines came along again. 

“Got to Cairo, but so late I had a quickie turnaround and didn’t get a chance 
to cat the sardines. 

“Left Cairo and went to Lisbon. Looked at the can in Lisbon and discovered 
the sardines had come from Portugal in the first place. 

"We finally ate them en route between Gander and New York for an early 
morning snack." 


"SP“ CRASHES READERS DIGEST-Readers everywhere arc asking if we 
know about page 19 of the January Readers Digest. That little periodical reprints 
an item sent this colyum by United Air Lines’ Dick Rummel several months ago 
about the hurried and harassed San Francisco air traveler who boarded a sightseeing 
bus instead of an airport coach and got himself a two-hour tour of Chinatown. 


SQUARING THE CIRCLE— In case you hadn’t heard it before, Charlie 
Adams, our transport editor, reminds us that Capital Airlines has become the only 
carrier to operate a DC-44- They painted a square of gray around the circular 
windows of two DC-4s and edged the gray with a white stripe. Result, to casual 
witnesses-a DC-6. 


INSIDE STORY OF A HUMOR CLASSIC-Not content with its public 
service in locating lost people, this colyum is identifying creators of what previously 
were anonymous humor classics in aviation literature. Following our publication 
here Dec. 1 2 of the scientific burlesque, “Through the Sonic Wall,” R. H. Johnson 
of General Electric Company's research laboratory crashed through with the name 
of the author. He is C. Darby Fulton, Jr., formerly of GE’s research lab and now 
doing graduate work at MJ.T. "The article several years ago was sent to A. J. 
Nerad in a letter from Mr. Fulton. Mr. Nerad, developer of our turbojet combus- 
tion systems, is the Tony mentioned in the article.” 

In fairness, we should add that David H. Jaffe, assistant in aeronautical engi- 
neering on the faculty of the University of Illinois, deserved credit for sending us 
the first version of the piece that we saw, but we misplaced it and used another, 
later contribution. Jim Bowser, flight test engineer at Lockheed, also sent us a copy. 

-R. H. W. 


WHAT'S NEW 


New Book 

“Slipstream— The Autobiography of 
an Air Craftsman” by Eugene E. Wil- 
son belongs with the late Gen. FI. H. 
Arnold’s “Global Mission" on the book 
shelf of the student of aviation history. 
For in the first half of this book the 
beginnings and development of Naval 
aviation are well and interestingly told 
by one who played an important role 
in shaping that development. 

Mr. Wilson displays ability as an 
anecdotal historian in telling of his 
assignment to "assist” Charles A. Lind- 
bergh on the latter’s return from Europe 
in 1927 and of some of the ways used 
to keep United Aircraft alive in the 
lean prewar days, and in many other 
instances. 

Recounting his Navy days and his in- 
dustry missionary work after the war, 
the author makes a brilliant case for 
Navy air vs. long-range strategic bomb- 
ing. And his comments on this likely 
will renew the controversy that seemed 
officially ended with the House Armed 
Services Committee’s report on the 
B-36 squabble. 

Mr. Wilson decided to write his auto- 
biography, he says, because he became 
"convinced that (the) situation called 
for a new book on aviation, a sort of 
bible of air power, or at least its gospel.” 
However, nowhere in the book is a 
thesis set forth clearly, simply and con- 
cisely. It would seemthat Mr. Wilson’s 
view is that air power should follow 
the historic pattern of British sea 
power: Air commerce protected by air 
force. The impression left by the book 
is that he feels the common American 
opinion to be that air power should be 
military supported by commercial avia- 

It could be debated whether that is 
the widespread American opinion, in 
the light of the many speeches, pam- 
phlets and books issued in recent years, 
and the platform furnished civil air 
power by the international conference 
in Chicago in 1944. Unexpectedly, for 
anyone professedly writing a bible or 
gospel of air power, Mr. Wilson devotes 
less than a paragraph to the Chicago 
conference. 

The book can be read profitably and 
enjoyably without too much attention 
to the air power doctrine intended to 
be advanced— and most of it is enjoyable 
reading. 

“Slipstream” is to be published Feb. 

7 by Whittlesey House, 330 West 42 
Street, New York City, price S4.50. 

-W. K. 
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LETTERS 


Copter Financing 

Your comments on the editorial page of 
the January 9 issue of Aviation Week, 
under the by-line of “How to Promote the 
Helicopter," discuss a topic close to our 
hearts. On reading your editorial I recall 
1945 and 1946, and' again in 1947, when 
our young company trudged into office after 
office looking for (at least) some helpful 
advice. As you know, our quest for working 

production, carried us from coast to coast. 
Whether in New York, Chicago, Los An- 
gcles or San Francisco, the answer was still 
the same. 

In certain respects, I guess we had no 
one to blame except ourselves; after all, we 
were young, the product was young, and 
there was no guarantee. All we had to 
show was a few motion pictures and other 
tangible information on our past helicopter 
developments. There was another factor 
which we learned from the mouths of those 
who should know. As legend might have it, 
it is different now than 25 years ago. The 
coffers of venture capital have dwindled 
and disappeared. 

Confronted with this indifference, and 
faced with the problem of not being able 
to raise adequate working capital through 
usual and accepted channels we carried our 
financial problem to the small investors of 
northern California. Through personal ap- 
peals and personal contact, we were able 

know, the money invested in United Heli- 
copters today is the only public equity financ- 
ing of its kind in the aircraft field since the 
war. United Helicopters, Inc., a California 
corporation, has over 4800 stockholders, the 
greater majority of whom are located in the 
immediate San Francisco Bay area. . . . 

Yes, some of the skeptics were right— 
it was a risk and we have lost money, but, 
have we really lost? In fact, we gained to 
the extent of not losing as much as might 
have been expected. We have established 
a going production line and a world wide sys- 
tem of sales and service, with a product 
proven in practically all fields of industrial 
and agricultural application. 

How to promote a helicopter? That is an 
excellent question which only time con 
tell. . . . 

Stanley Hills*, Jk„ 

United Helicopters, Inc. 

1550 Willow Road 

Palo Alto, Calif. 

Unhappy Stockholder 

I would like to comment on your article, 
“How Fair Is the PAA-AOA Deal" in your 
Dec, 12 issue. First, let me sav I am the 
owner of 25 shares of American Airlines 
common stock bought in October 1948. 

According to the 1948 AOA annual re- 

S rt, the stockholders of AOA were notified 
letter dated Jan. 10, 1949, that on Dec. 
13, 1948 the company had entered an 


agreement with Pan American to sell Ameri- 
can Overseas Airlines to PAA. Unless they 
had read about it in the daily papers, this 
was the first notice the stockholders had 
that their company was to be sold. 

The only notice I received, as an AA 
stockholder, was in the 1948 annual report 
received in 1949. As American Airlines is 
the majority stockholder in AOA and as it 
has been said that AOA is the only sub- 
sidiary’ of AA that operates at a profit, it 
would seem to me that the AA stockholders 
should have an opportunity to vote on this 
before it was negotiated. The stockholders 
of AA have had no chance to vote on it. I 
am enclosing the AA annual stockholders 
notice of meeting for May 17, 1949, and 
you will note that it docs not say anything 
as to the proposed sale. 

I attended that meeting but thanks to 
my plane being a half-hour late I did not 
arrive until 11.30 a.m. I was told the 
voting was over and all the business had been 
transacted. I was not given a resume of 
what had taken place. 

The report of the meeting sent to the 
stockholders was an outrage in that it did not 
tell a single thing that had occurred at the 
meeting. All it stated was that the board 
of directors had been re-elected. So it 
amounts to this— a stockholder of American 
Airlines knows absolutely nothing about 
how the company is being run except what 
he reads in the papers or gets out of the 
annual report. 

Mr. R. S. Damon has said the deal was 
made in secrecy; in view of the above, I 
agree with him. 

I wrote to the CAB objecting to the deal 
and in reply I received a letter from Mr. 
O'Connell, the CAB chairman, advising me 
to have an attorney present mv objections. 
I am led to wonder if the ordinary citizen 

easily understand why CAA and CAB de- 
cisions take so long. If they would elimi- 
nate the long-winded lawyers maybe aviation 
would advance a lot faster than it has in 
the last decade. 

Let me comment further on the AA 
stockholders meeting I attended. The board 
of directors were conspicuous by their 
absence. I believe there were only a couple 
of them there. 

I asked C. R. Smith when he was going 
to start coach service and his reply was that 

convince him that it was a paying propo- 
sition. This from the man who wrote an 
article for the “Saturday Evening Post” en- 
titled, “What America Needs Is a 3-Cent 
Airline." Also this was after Mr. (J. H.) Car- 
michael had stated that coach service had 
taken his company, Capital Airlines, out f 
the red in the previous year. Now I see 
Mr. Smith is starting a limited coach serv- 

I own stock in a number of other com- 
panies but none of them practices the secrecy 
that American Airlines does. Even one 
that has not paid a dividend in years sends 


its stockholders a very complete report of 
what happened at the meetings. Some of 
them even send statements with the divi- 
dends telling of news of the companies' 
affairs. If what I saw at American's meet- 
ing is typical of the industry, then it is 
high time to cut out that nonsense and get 
down to earth. It is no wonder airline 
stocks are considered speculative. 

William H. Moesel 
258 Franklin Avenue 
Brooklyn, 5, N. Y. 


Asks Suppliers’ News 

I have read with interest Aviation Week 

of “Aviation" during 1927 and 1928 and 
contributed to "Aviation" for some years 
afterward. I want to take this opportunity 
to congratulate you on the excellent job you 
have done in shaping up a publication of 
this type. For some years I have felt the 
need for such a publication and at one 
time contemplated trying to organize 

I wonder if you would mind if I made a 
suggestion. ... I feel that the emphasis on 
the airplane as a military vehicle has been 
over-stressed to the point where the present 
conception of the weapon is distorted by the 
background of the original need of having 
a flying machine. 

Today the fact that it flies is automatically 
accepted but its ability to perform the tac- 
tics for which it was intended is the major 
problem. The ability to perform these tac- 
tics is dependent upon the equipment in- 
stalled in the vehicle. 

This equipment no longer is a group of 
"on-off" devices but is a complicated, inter- 
related device and system involving many 
complete servo systems, electronic detection 

This puts an increased emphasis on the 
accessories and the equipment carried in the 
airplane and for that reason I feel that there 
should be an increase in the amount of space 
in the trade publications given to the acces- 

Our firm is one of many supplying equip- 
ment for practically every airplane, but the 

comparatively little about the problems of 
creating and supplying such equip- 

These accessory manufacturers arc justi- 
fied by their ability to specialize efficiently 
in certain pieces of equipment and certain 
phases of the total system and put more 
time and money into them than could any 
individual airplane manufacturer, and I feel 
sure that with a better understanding on 
the part of the airplane manufacturer of the 
available equipment and the possibilities 
and limitations of the equipment’ there will 
be better airplanes and a better industry, 
which I believe is our objective and 

Richard M. Mock. President 

Lear, Inc. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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flight instrument 
with a mind 


The Sperry zero reader* is a 
new type of gyroscopic flight 
instrument. It combines attitude, 
altitude, heading and radio path 
information on a simple two 
element indicator which tells the 
pilot exactly how to move the 
flight controls of his airplane. 

• Developed by Sperry with the 
encouragement and cooperation 


of All-Weather Flying Division. 
USAF and the Air Transport 
Association, the zero reader 
takes its place among other Sperry 
“ firsts” — the Gyro-Horizon, 
Directional Gyro, Gyrosyn Com- 
pass and Gyropilot. Like these 
precision instruments it reflects in 
its performance the laboratory 
research and careful flight test- 
ing which have contributed to 


marked advancements in instru- 
ment flying. 

• The zero reader is another 
example of Sperry’s pioneering in 
equipment to help make air travel 
increasingly independent of weather 
for it is the only manual system 
which approaches the perform- 
ance of stabilized automatic flight 
control. 
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Alcoa Aluminum took wing with 
the Wrights at Kittyhawk 


People said it wouldn’t fly, because it was heavier than air. But 
when the Wright brothers’ famous “flying machine” skimmed over 
the dunes at Kittyhawk, N. C., nearly 47 years ago, aluminum 
helped it start the Age of Aviation. Aluminum from the Pittsburgh 
Reduction Company — which later became Alcoa — was used for 
the crankcase and waterjackets on the Wright plane. The precious 
pounds it saved helped make the first flight possible. 




Alcoa pioneers again with 
Extruded Aluminum ’Copter Blades 



Today another type of “flying machine” — the helicopter — is 
finding wide usefulness in air transportation. Besides numerous 
applications in engine and airframe, Alcoa Aluminum now is being 
used for rotor blades. Special high-strength extrusions, produced 
bv Alcoa, give the new blades improved performance. 

Whatever your requirements, look to Alcoa as your “Flight 
Metal Headquarters”. Aluminum Company of America, 

1800A Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Send for your free copy of ,# How to Use High-Strength Aluminum Alloy 
a convenient engineering reference to guide your use of 75 S. 
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